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This is the beautiful stream flowing through the Camp Site purchased 
by the Eastern Synod, in Berks County, Pennsylvania 
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ONE BOOK A WEEK 


THE CITY’S CHURCH 


Here is a book that every dweller in 
cities will be interested in and it might 
not be a bad idea for dwellers in villages 


to read it to see what tremendous prob- 
lems the city Church is up against—‘‘The 
City’s Church’’ by H. Paul Douglass (The 
Friendship Press, New York). Mr. Doug- 
lass has been busy for several years mak- 
ing surveys of Church lfe in the cities 
and his “‘One Thousand City 
Churches’? has long been a handbook of 
every city pastor. This book is different. 
It is not a handbook of methods but a 
discussion of the fate of the city Church 
in view of the rapidly changing popula- 
tions in our cities and in view of. the 
passing of the established home. (Near 
where I am writing are a dozen great new 
apartments holding 100 families each. In 
this are three Protestant 
Churehes of long standing. When these 
three Churches were built it was a region 
of They parish Churches. 
These homes are all gone, and with them 


book 


neighborhood 


homes. were 


FIRST SOUTHERN CONGRESSWOMAN 
AT CEDAR, CREST COMMENCEMENT 


Dr. C. E. Creitz, Baccalaureate Speaker 

The 61st annual Commencement at Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown, will have as its 
chief speaker Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, 
LL.D., daughter of the great commoner, 
William Jennings Bryan, with whom Mrs. 
Owen was associated in his later cam- 
paigns. Mrs. Owen is one of the three 
‘‘Ruths’’? in Congress and is the first 
Southern woman to represent her state in 
Washington. She is a woman of great 
wit and force as a speaker and writer. 
On one occasion, when 5,000 people had 
gathered to hear her speak in Florida, the 
audience was deluged with a heavy rain. 
‘*You all may be discomforted down 
there,’’ said Mrs. Bryan, ‘‘but imagine a 
woman of my parentage speaking from a 
wet platform! ’’ 


Rev. Dr. €. EY Creitz of St. Baul’s 
Church, Reading, president of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church, 
will be the baccalaureate speaker at the 
college at 4 P. M., on June 2. Dr. Creitz 
is one of the leading religious thinkers of 
the Reformed Church; and it is especially 
vappropriate that he should be the bac- 
ealaureate speaker since his daughter, 
Mary, is the president of the senior class 
‘and a leader at the college. 


The complete Cedar Crest Commence- 
ment program is as follows: Friday, May 
31, 9 P. M., Junior Promenade; Saturday, 
June 1, General Alumnae Luncheon at the 
Allentown Woman’s Club at 1 P. M.; New 
York Alumnae Luncheon at the Americus 
Hotel, 2 P. M.; Scranton Club Luncheon 
at the college at 8 P. M. .On June 2 
comes the baccalaureate at which Dr. C. 
E. Creitz will speak. The academic pro- 
cession on Sunday begins at 3.45; the ex- 
ercises at 4 P. M.; and the evensong will 
oceur after the sermon. On Monday, June 
3, the Greek drama, ‘‘Alcestis,’’ will be 
given at the Greek portico of the college 
at 6 P. M.; on Tuesday, June 4, Ivy exer- 
cises at 9 A. M.; and the Japanese tea 
on the campus from 4 to 6 in the after- 
noon; on Wednesday, June 5, Meeting of 
the Board of Trustees at 11 A. M.; Class 
Night at 8 P. M., Dietz Hall. 


The 61st Commencement will occur at 
10 o’elock on Thursday morning, June 6, 
with the academic procession beginning 
promptly at 10 o’clock. All the friends 
and members of the Reformed Church are 
welcome at the Commencement activities, 
The erection of the new $250,000 dormi- 
tory; the completion of the power plant; 


two-thirds of the Church members. Of the 
thousand families in the great apartments 
not more than a third of them remain in 
the same building two years.) 

What is to be the fate of the city Church 
in the light of the passing of homes, the 
removal of the younger families to the 
suburbs, the disappearance of any real par- 
ish, the habit of week-ends in the country 
now made possible for poor and rich alike 
and the competition of the moving pictures 
on Sunday? This is the new city and what 
shall the Church do? 

This is the question Mr. Douglass dis- 
cusses yery interestingly and suggestively 
in such chapters as ‘‘Sharing the City’s 
Prosperity’’; ‘‘The City Church in Ad- 
versity’’; ‘*The City Church and its Al- 
lies’’; ‘Prospects of the City Church’’; 
““The Well-Churched City.’? He shows 
how many city Churches have borne both 
prosperity and adversity, and prosperity 
may be as hard to bear sometimes as 
adversity. There are some very encourag- 
ing instances given of how the old Church 
has adapted itself to the new surroundings 
and Mr. Douglass evidently believes more 
Churches could do this if they had the 


courage—and ought to do it. There have 
been instances where Churches have fol- 


lowed their families ‘‘up town’’ leaving a 


and the remarkably beautiful campus will 
make a trip to Cedar Crest College very 
worth while. 


SNYDER COUNTY SCHOOL OF 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


Report of School, Held at Middleburg, 
Made by Dr. Dunkelberger 


A standard Leadership Training School 
was conducted at Middleburg, Pa., begin- 
ning the third week of October and con- 
tinung for a period of 12 weeks. The 
School was affiliated with the International 
Council of Religious Education through the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Asso- 
ciation. Its primary purpose was the train- 
ing of Church School superintendents, offi- 
cers, and teachers as well as prospective 
officers and teachers for the work of the 
Church Schools of the county. 

The program of studies consisted of five 
courses in order: (1) to provide a variety 
of interests for the different leaders in the 
Church Schools; (2) to keep all groups rea- 
sonably small for effective group discus- 
sion; (3) to develop a group spirit and a 
working morale not ordinarily found when 
only two or three courses are given. 

The titles of these courses were: (1) A 
Study of the Pupil, Weigle’s ‘‘The Pupil 
and the Teacher,’’ Part I; (2) The Prin- 
ciples of Teaching, Weigle’s ‘‘The Pupil 
and the Teacher,’’ Part II; (3) The Old 
Testament, Eselen & Barclay’s ‘‘The 
Worker and His Bible’’; (4) The New Tes- 
tament, EHiselen & Barclay’s ‘‘The Worker 
and His Bible’’; (5) Church School Ad- 
ministration, Fergusson’s ‘‘Chureh School 
Administration.’’ The schedule of classes 
was so arranged that a person might elect 
from one to three of these courses. 

The faculty consisted of Dr. George F. 
Dunkelberger of Susequehanna University, 
Dean; Mr. Ira Lose, Registrar; Rev. M. C. 
Drum, Rev. John Rine, Rev. E. C. Crouth- 
amel and Rev. Harl G. Kline. . All were 
men who had made specal study of Church 
School work and at the same time knew 
the needs of the county. All were prop- 
erly certified for their particular type of 
work by the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. ‘ 


The School was conducted in the Public, 
School building. The regular classrooms 
were used for instruction and the assembly 
hall for the worship period. This equip- 
ment made it possible to give the entire 
program the appearance of a real school. 
Various, methods of instruction such as 
the leeture method, the discussion method, 
and the question-and-answer method were 


‘down town’? locality where 


of young people were boarding. 


thousands 
There are 


other instances where the Churches have 
stayed and met with great suecess al- 
though their character has changed. In 


almost all such instances the Church ceases 
to be denominational except in name, 

A chapter on ‘‘Cooperation the Hope of 
Protestantism’’ is perhaps the most ar- 
resting of all. It raises the question 
whether eventually denominationalism will 
not largely disappear from our city life— 
not in the sense of denominations ceasing 
to be, but in the sense of occupancy of the 
same field. Will not the city be distrib- 
uted among the big communions along 
those lines of comity now practiced on the 
home mission field. Thus, instead of there 
being four Churches of differing faiths in 
one city district, all struggling while three 
other areas are uncared for, will we not 
consign one square mile to a Methodist 
Church, another to a Presbyterian, the 
third to a Baptist and the fourth to a 
Congregationalist or Lutheran. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church divides the city up 
so that every square mile is churched and 
all in that area are cared for as a ‘‘par- 
ish.’’ Perhaps we shall come to that in 
Protestantism. 

—Frederick Lynch. 


employed. The final examinations con- 
sisted of multiple-choice tests, true-false 
tests, completion tests, and the essay-type 
of examination. 

A registration fee of two dollars per per- 
son was charged. This money was used to 
defray the operating expenses of the 
School and for a small honorarium for 
each of the instructors. With the excep- 
tion of a few persons who perferred to pay 
their own registration fees, the fees were 
paid by the Church School of the persons 
in attendance. For publicity purposes the 
county papers were used very extensively 
and pulpit and desk announcements, cir- 
cular and personal letters, and much per- 
sonal work by the leaders of the movement 
made their contribution. The following 
constitutes important data of the School: 

Total enrollment according to denomi- 
nations: Reformed Church 39, Lutheran 
Church 30, Evangelical Church 24. Total 
93. Number of standard credits awarded: 
Old Testament 14, New Testament 14, A 
Study of the Pupil 29, Principles of Teach- 
ing 40, Church School Administration 32. 
Total credits 129. 

An unusually fine cooperative spirit was 
in evidence during the entire term. The 
attendance was remarkably regular. The 
interest in the different courses was very 
good. While the School was an experi- 
ment for Snyder County, it turned out to 
be a very successful experiment. Plans are 
under way to have another School begin- 
ning with Sept., 1929, so that the term 
can be completed by the holiday season, 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. 


The organization of the Phoebe Home 
Campaign has gotten well under way. At 
this writing 133 congregations have al- 
ready appointed their lay congregational 
chairmen, and some of these have ap- 
pointed their canvassing committees. 

Consistory lists have been received from 
345 congregations. There is a steady stream 
of Heads of Families Lists coming day by 
day through the mail. The first Classical 
Rally was held by Tohickon Classis on 
April 30 at Quakertown. There was an 
attendance of 150 representing the congre- 
gations throughout the Classis. 

At the close of the meeting there were 
informal meetings of the congregational 
groups at which congregational chairmen 
were selected and congregational commit- 
tees formed. Fourteen new chairmen were 
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BRIDGING THE GAP—OR GAPING THE 
BRIDGE 


There is a wide gap between the program of religious 
education as developed by the Denominational Boards and 
its realization in the local Church. In the nature of the 
case this must be so and will always have to remain so, 
because theory must run ahead of practice to show the 
way. And in saying this we are not unmindful that theory 
itself is but the expression in abstract form of principles 
that have grown out of practice through experimentation. 
But there is no need that the gap between the two should 
be as great as it is. To show how the distance between 
the two may be closed up is the purpose of the writer. 


Just a brief summary of where the program of the 
Publication and Sunday School Board now stands. In 
considering this, we must not forget that our program 


is a denominational adaptation of common principles and. 


procedures in religious education which have grown out 
of the pooling of the experience of 41 Protestant denomina- 
tions working in this field. 


It must also be remembered that this denominational 
program has back of it the combined wisdom of our own 
denominational leaders in religious education and that of 
leading educators in the colleges and universities of Amer- 
ica. When they speak they speak as skilled educators, and 
their work is comparable to the best educational procedure 
in public or general education, One illustration may suffice 
to show how thorough-going the work of the denomina- 
tional Board is, as they face the future in religious educa- 
tion. Regarding the work being done in curriculum 
building, an educator with a national reputation recently 
said, “There is no finer piece of work being done any- 
where.” 


What is true of curriculum building, is true of Leader- 
ship Training, Church School Standards and other lines 
of education. Of all this experience the Publication and 
Sunday School Board has availed itself in building its 
program. And what is more, there are schools which are 
actually at work in making this experience their own. They 
are bridging the gap. But others seem helpless and stand 
gaping at the bridge in amazement. This we contend is 


needless because the gap can be bridged—more slowly in 
some cases than in others, and less perfectly in some cases 
than in others—but it can be done by all if they will begin, 
and do something. By doing the best they can, rewarding 
results will follow. 


Many apparently justifiable excuses might be given, such 
as the helplessness of teachers and officers, inadequacy of 
building and equipment, financial limitations, and what 
not? But all progress begins by setting something into 
motion, not by standing still, lamenting our weakness, or 
dreaming of what we might do if we were in the condition 
of people in other schools. 


Here are the possibilities and steps in the line of prog- 
ress: 1. Determine to bridge the gap; 2. Resolve your Sun- 
day School Association into a committee or committees 
charged with carrying out this purpose; 3. Study the needs 
of your school in the light of existing standards available; 
4. Appeal to the Publication and Sunday School Board 
for help. It exists for that purpose; 5. Remember that 
bridging the gap is largely conditioned on leadership; plan 
to train leaders. (This can be done through the local 
Leadership Training Class, the Community Training School, 
the Summer Camp, the Summer Training School.) ; 6. 
Keep your officers and teachers in training through sys- 
tematic discussion of their problems, the reading of books 
and periodicals dealing with their work, observing work 
done elsewhere and holding conference with other workers, 


Since there must be a guiding spirit to direct and keep 
this work going the pastor should assume this sacred re- 
sponsibility. Where funds make it possible a competent 
person should be employed as a supervisor. A _ single 
Church or Churches in the community might employ such 
a person. In Churches financially able, the employment 
of a paid director of religious education is a solemn duty. 
In addition to the help available from the Publication and 
Sunday School Board, the City, District and State Sunday 
School Associations, a real source of help looming up 
large is the Synodical and Classical Committee on Religious 
Education, which gives promise of furnishing splendid 
local service. 


Bridge the gap! There was never so much help at hand 
for those who want it. There is no excuse today for not 
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doing so. But the local Church must want to do it, or fail. 
If nothing else in this article sticks in the memory, please 
remember this: There are dozens of young people in the 
Reformed Church, trained as educational leaders, bombard- 
ing the Publication and Sunday School Board for posi- 
tions of this sort in the local Church. They are ready to 
help Churches to bridge the gap. The next step is up to 
the Church. May God give us the vision and the will. 

—C. A. Hauser. 
ae 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF OUR GENERAL 
SYNOD 


General Synod at Indianapolis has chosen as its Presi- 
dent Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, General Secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions. As one of the Editors of this 
paper for over a quarter of a century, he needs no intro- 
duction to MrssENGER readers. Few in our denomina- 
tion are so widely known as he. In a day when we hear 
much about unkind criticism of the Boards and agencies 
of the Church, it is significant that one Board Secretary 
should succeed another in this office, which no longer in- 
volves merely the duty of presiding at the triennial ses- 
sions, but as chairman of the Executive Committee gives 
to the incumbent a real position of leadership in the 
denomination and influence in the advancing work of the 
Kingdom. It must not be forgotten that the choice is 
made by a Synod composed almost exclusively of pastors 
and elders. It is certainly unjust for anyone to assert 
that the officiary of the Church exerts undue or dispropor- 
tionate influence or claims too large a share of the honors 
when the delegated pastors and elders themselves will that 
it shall be so. We extend to President Schaeffer our 
best wishes for a notable Administration and congratula- 
tions on the universal appreciation of his ability and proph- 
etic insight, his friendly and genial spirit, and the en- 
larged opportunity for usefulness which comes to him 
as the gift of his brethren. 


* *K 


FAITH TRIUMPHANT OVER FEAR 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman is not one of those who believes 
that things are going from bad to worse. With resolute 
faith he holds that “the best is yet to be.” In spite of 
shifting standards of morality, which to many seem to be 
dooming our so-called “civilization,” Dr. Cadman writes 
in answer to a recent query: 


“The people of North America and of Europe are 
slowly, yet surely, recovering from the mental and moral 
depression accentuated by the World War. They already 
show a marked impatience with the petty prattle of exotic 
homilists, the impurities circulated by conscienceless pub- 
lishers, the perfidy of politics and the putridity of certain 
schools of writers. A Quaker can still command the 
Presidency of the United States and the grandson of a 
Methodist preacher the premiership of the British empire. 
The cleansing and simplification of personal, national and 
international life steadily gather momentum, and we are 
scarcely aware of their might until it is revealed in achieve- 
ments which bewilder the foolish and hearten the wise.” 


* *K * 


THE ENLARGING TASK OF THE MINISTER 
AND THE NEED OF HELPERS 


It becomes increasingly clear that you cannot set a 
Church in the midst of a community and expect it to be 
carried ahead by the interest and support that voluntarily 
will be granted it. The Church today is but one of a num- 
ber of institutions and causes claiming the attention of 
the community and it must make its way by a persistent 
application to its total task of life-changing and empower- 
ment. At the head of such an organization stands the 
minister, trying to conserve the best of the traditions which 
encourage him to be a scholar and prophet and at the same 


time measure up to the new demands for executive ability, 
organizing genius and popular appeal. 


And even within the various fields of his many respon- 
sibilities, it is not too much to say that the task is enlarg- 
ing. This is especially true in the religious educational 
activities, where with rapidly advancing progress being 
made at the top of the organized scheme, the minister is 
called upon to mediate between the leaders and the local 
workers. It is assumed of course that he is cordial to 
the advancements in the work of the Church School and 
is trying to do his part in making the new plans effective. 
If he is not friendly, the whole program fails in its effort 
to benefit the local situation where it is most needed; for 
while he is not the superintendent in most instances, he 
is generally the “key man” and upon his attitude depends 
the success or failure of the entire effort. 


Yet the pastor is bewildered. The demands upon him 
seem too heavy. He is with rare exceptions the only 
salaried and responsible promoter of the organized life 
of the congregation along every line. He has been trying 
to keep abreast and no longer thinks of the Church School 
as a separate organization fostered by the Church, but 
rather is thinking in terms of the Church organized for 
teaching and training through the Sunday and weekday 
Schools, and throws himself into the work with a real 
sense of obligation and ministry. Of course he has good 
help—in some cases much better than in others—with con- 
secrated superintendents, officers and teachers to share the 
burden of planning and administering. One must give 
all credit to the faithful group who themselves no less 
bewildered than the minister, have loyally stood by and 
kept the work going. But there is urgent need for more 
helpers. 


Today there are two main tendencies in our program of 
Christian training. One is the broadening process, where- 
by our Schools are first being departmentalized and graded, 
stretching out more and more spatially as well as in the 
extent of the curriculum and requiring better trained 
workers to manage the additional units for worship and 
study as well as to teach the more specialized subjects now 
offered. In addition there is the broadening out into the 
vacation and week-day time, which has brought its own 
demand for more help. The other tendency is the imtensi- 
fying process,—the resolving of our educational goal to 
a matter of personal growth. From this standpoint, our 
task becomes one of infinite pains and patience in per- 
sonal dealing with individuals, in guidance and direction 
through the sharing of responsibilities which will require 
a technique gained only by willingness to try and learn 
and by a wide acquaintance with materials and methods. 


To broaden and intensify the work at the same time is 
a staggering responsibility, and to expect the minister to 
do it an impossibility. But he need not despair. Help 
is coming, and one phase of the promotional work is to 
provide training for volunteer workers in our local Churches, 
as well as to try to open the way for the excellently trained 
young people who are coming from our professional schools 
of religious education. Let consistories, committees of 
religious education and Sunday School associations ponder 
well the need to provide help for the minister, and let the 
minister himself welcome such assistance. 


——PURD 2. Dproz 
Kk Ok Ox 


DISCARDING MARRIAGE 


In the current issue of one of America’s most “popular” 
magazines appears an article by Dr. John B. Watson, the 
well-known teacher of behaviorism, which clearly reveals 
the lengths to which a mechanistic theory of life and history 
is bound to lead us. If anyone remains in doubt about 
the dangers now confronting the home and the sacred 
relationship of marriage, he should need no further proof 
than this article affords. Watson spoofs at. monogamy ; 
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for him it seems to be a case either of bigamy or monotony. 
He opines that men will not be married at all in fifty years 
after date. Some new form of relationship is emerging— 
he doesn’t know what it is, but is sure that it can’t be worse 
than marriage, for marriage, like Prohibition, makes the 
fatal mistake of interfering with what behaviorists call 
“personal liberty.” According to Watson, there is neither 
a biological or economic reason for staying married. Wo- 
men are not scarce, he says; dozens of attractive ones are 
always right at hand. Nor is there any “problem of the 
child,” for Watson goes so far as to say that “all children 
would be happier and better if kept away from parents 
and brought up by trained persons.” He apparently re- 
joices that there is a growing number of women who are 
“afraid of matrimony, but brave enough to have a child 
out of wedlock.” Things have come to a pretty pass in 
our popular magazines when “philosophers” applaud such 
“bravery” as that, and then go on to say, as Watson 
does, that “a man and woman undoubtedly have the right 
to live together if they want to. Jt is nobody's business. 
They are adults, and their characters and personalities are 
all but unchangeable.” And since “every third or fourth 
child already has parents either divorced or separated,” it 
will not be long, he says, until children born out of wed- 
lock will be received without protest into our social groups. 


To be sure, the Apostle Paul represented marriage as 
a nvystical relationship, a union such as subsists between 
Christ and His Church. But John B. Watson tells Amer- 
ican youth that “we are all too sophisticated to believe 
there is anything mystical about marriage.” “We no 
longer want helpmates,’”’ he declares; “we want playmates. 
And as soon as we turn a playmate into a helpmate, we 
lose a playmate.”” And Heywood Broun, another of these 
sophisticated “philosophers,” is approvingly quoted as say- 
ing in a radio talk: “I have nothing against marriage; on 
the contrary, in the course of a long life I have seen at 
least three or four beautiful, happy marriages.” 

It is not wise for us to remain in ignorance of such 
teaching, which today is reaching millions. Bertrand Rus- 
sell has done much to popularize these bald, materialistic 
conceptions. Is it any wonder that many of the unwary 
are deceived? 

Somehow one turns away from this worship of “the 
great god license,” this contemptuous and cynical urban 
sophistication, to other pages of the same magazine, where 
a former President of the United States tells the story of 
an unspoiled rural childhood in a Christian home. Mr. 
©. O. McIntyre says truly of that account, that it is a most 
“astounding illustration of how colorful a colorless idea 
can become through sheer simplicity.’ There one comes 
into touch with the nobility of that family life which has 
made America strong and great. To reinforce our devo- 
tion to the ideals of Children’s Day, one can sincerely 
recommend this simple tale by Calvin Coolidge. Touch- 
ingly eloquent is his tribute to a good mother, who was 
called away when he was but a lad of 12. The poetic and 
mystical strain in her character appealed especially to the 
soul of her son. “All that was grand and beautiful in 
form and color,” he writes, “attracted her. It seemed as 
though the rich green tints of the foliage and the blos- 
soms of the flowers came for her in the springtime, and 
in the autumn it was for her that the mountain sides were 
struck with crimson and with gold.” Then he goes on: 
“We laid her away in the blustering hills of March. The 
greatest grief that can come to a boy came to me. Life 
was never to seem the same again. . . It always seemed 
to me that the boy I lost (in the White House) was her 
image.” No wonder he says of that home and the simple 
sylvan environs of Plymouth, Vermont: “It was a fine 
atmosphere to raise a boy. As I look back, 7 constantly 
think how clean it was. There was little about it that was 
artificial. The streams ran clear. The roads, the woods, 
the fields, the people—all were clean!” 

Yes, that’s the word—Clean. But when one turns back 
to the sophisticates of behaviorism, one feels like crying 
aloud, “Unclean, Unclean!” 


A NOTABLE ADMINISTRATION 


The student weekly of Franklin and Marshall College 
in the issue of May 15 gives most gratifying recognition 
of the completion of 20 years of service by Dr. Henry 
Harbaugh Apple, as President of that institution. |The 
glowing appreciations written by his co-workers in the 
cause of Christian education emphasize both the winsome 
personality of the man and the extraordinary fruitfulness 
of his work. Dr. Apple has been pre-eminently a builder 
and the two decades of his administration show the most 
remarkable expansion in the history of the college—a 
growth in buildings from 6 to 15; in faculty members, 
from 13 to 44; in students, from less than 200 to more 
than 700. With this external development there has been 
a statesmanlike progress in the internal affairs of the col- 
lege designed to meet the requirements of a rapidly chang- 
ing social order. And yet, as President Richards of the 
Theological Seminary says, ‘“With all the necessary changes 
in favor of science and economics, the studies which are 
intended to prepare.men for the ministry have not only 
been maintained but their number and scope have been 
enlarged.” As a friendly and irenic force in the life of 
the denomination and as a constructive and devoted citi- 
zen of his community, President Apple has made a deep 
impression upon all who have learned to know him. The 
MESSENGER joins in sincerest felicitations to this good 
friend and faithful son of the Church. 


* * x 


SYMPHONIC PRAYER 


Those who have any acquaintance with the Greek New 
Testament will at once agree that not infrequently the Greek 
word throws a flood of light upon the meaning of the text— 
makes the text luminous. We may well be grateful that the 
English text is quite sufficient to bring out the meaning 
clearly in almost every instance, but the Greek text gives 
often additional light that makes its meaning still more 
significant. 


As an illustration of this statement let us examine briefly 
the beautiful saying of the great Teacher as found in the 
19th verse of Matthew 18th—“if two of you shall agree 
on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of my Father who is in heaven.’’ The word 
“agree” in this notable utterance is a translation of the 
Greek word sumphonesosin, from sumphoneo, from which 
we get by a slight change the transliterated word symphony. 
Now we have become very familiar with this word sym- 
phony, it is the name given to a very beautiful musical com- 
position—perhaps the most beautiful—or to a combination 
of the most beautiful voices, or instruments in rendering 
the fine musical composition; and we have the symphony 
orchestras, and the symphony concerts. The word literally 
means a combination of sounds—that is, such a combina- 
tion as will produce harmony. 


Now let us read our text anew in this light. Jesus says, 
if two of you shall agree so that your agreement shall make 
a symphony, you shall have what you ask for. That is not 
sO easy as may appear on the surface. It is relatively easy 
to agree, but so to agree as to make a symphony of the 
agreement, that is what tries the heart. It involves humility, 
unselfishness, high-mindedness, sincerity, devotion, and a 
good many other virtues and graces on the part of those 
joining in the petition. 

In the verse immediately following the text, Jesus vir- 
tually tells us why such agreement obtains the merciful 
answer; it is because He is in the midst of the agreeing 
parties. Keeping our Greek word in mind, do we not know 
that the director of the orchestra, or company of musical 
voices, has a good deal to do with the beautiful production 
of the symphony? He stands before the orchestra and with 
his baton controls the concordant sounds ; he makes the sym- 
phony! So Jesus, in the midst, inspires the agreement of 
His disciples, and they offer symphonic prayer, and such 
prayer prevails. —G. S.R. 
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SHOULD COMPULSORY MILITARY DRILL BE 
INTRODUCED INTO OUR HIGH SCHOOLS? 


No! 


dangerous. 


It would be a further step along a road which is 
The next step would be its introduction into 
the Grammar Schools. It has already secured a footing 
in 228 of our Colleges and Normal Schools and High 
Schools, and like every other form of evil it is contagious 
and spreads. Unless checked early the whole nation may 
be militarized; 120,000 boys are now under training. 

The arguments put forward in its defense are all specious 
and fallacious. We are told that it trains boys to stand 
erect. So it does. That is the way boys ought to stand. 
But they can be trained to stand erect without the use 
of military manuals. 


We are informed that boys are trained to habits of 
quickness, obedience, and respect for authority. All these 
are good and should be taught in every school from the 
Kindergarten up; but military officers are not indispens- 
able to their being taught. 

The advocates of military training advance three argu- 
ments. First, it is a means of physical development. Sec- 
ond, it builds character. Third, it prepares for war. The 
late Lieutenant Colonel Herman J. Kohler, in charge of 
the physical training in Officers’ Training Camps at the 
beginning of the World War, and who personally in- 
structed 200,000 officers and enlisted men, has answered 
completely the first argument. He said: “The use of the 
musket as a means of physical development for anyone, 
be he man or boy, is worse than worthless. It is in my 
opinion positively injurious. I deny absolutely that mili- 
tary drill contains one worth-while feature which cannot 
be duplicated in every well-regulated gymnasium in the 
country today. A thorough physical training develops all 
the necessary soldierly qualities to the greatest degree and 
does it without injury.” These are words which all par- 
ents thinking of sending their boys to a summer military 
camp should ponder. 


As to its value in developing character necessary in 
normal life, such value has been flatly denied by college 
presidents like Charles W. Eliot, W. H. P. Faunce, Harry 
A. Garfield, and Henry C. King, and also by educators 
like John Dewey, George A. Cole, Edward S. Thorndike 
and W. H. Kilpatrick. These experts declare that disci- 
pline under restraint is neither a substitute nor a prepara- 
tion for self discipline. This is a judgment which parents 
should think about soberly. 


The only real argument in favor of military drill is the 
one candidly stated in the Infantry Journal a few years 
ago by Major W. Edwards. . Here are his words: “The 
Defense Act has two distinct functions. The first is train- 
ing officers and men for the reserve forces; its second 
function is sometimes overlooked entirely, that of training 
the popular public mind to the necessity and needs of 
defense.” The Major knows that the high school boy in 
his sophomore year is in his most plastic and enthusiastic 
stage, and that is why he wants to catch him at that age. 
By catching the boy he will catch the parents also. A mind 
set toward the war method will be established in the young 
and the old. There is a war psychology which must be 
perpetuated and the way to maintain it in full vigor is by 
military drill. All the talk about physical development and 
character building is only camouflage. It covers up the 
real purpose of the War Department. 


One cannot engage in military drill without thinking 
of war. Military drill is preparation for war. But war 
is outgrown. We want no more of it. Therefore we must 
not think about it or plan for it or get ready for it. Fif- 
teen nations have repudiated it. Why drill American boys 
for something the world has renounced ? 

One cannot think of war without thinking of an enemy 
whom we wish to crush. Who is the enemy? Some na- 
tion. Which one? There must be some particular cul- 
prit upon whom we can set our mind. It will be now 
Japan or now Russia or now Germany or now France 


or now England. 
and ill-will. 


Military drill perpetuates the superstition that patriot- 
ism is willingness to fight with steel weapons, that a patriot 
is a man eager to die on a battlefield. In this way patriot- 
ism and a gun get tied together in a boy’s mind. He for- 
gets that the supreme duty of a patriot is to live for his 
country. He grows up to measure his patriotism by the 
fierceness of his antipathy to foreign nations. Patriotism 
suggests to him hate, not good will. It stands for strife 
and not for co-operation. Suggestion is one of the might- 
iest of forces. Youth is the period of life in which it 
works with greatest power. The future depends on what 
is suggested to American boys in their teens. We must 
suggest peace and not war, love and not hate, humanity 
and not selfish nationalism. 


Military drill feeds suspicion and fear 


—CHARLEs E, Jerrerson, D. D. 
ee 
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THE PARABLE OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD 


I was in Westminster Abbey, in London, and I attended 
a solemn service of worship in that Venerable Place. And 
I sate close by the efhgy of William E. Gladstone, and hard 
by that of Disraeli, and I noted that though they disagreed 
in life their statues seemed to get on well together now that 
both men are dead, and I was not needed to preserve the 
Peace between them. 


Now, after the service had ended, some of those who 
were present went to see the Tombs of the Kings, and some 
to gaze upon the monuments to Heroes and Statesmen. And 
some went to the Poet’s Corner. And I noted how many 
men there were buried in Westminster Abbey whom nobody 
seemed to know or care about. And I said, These were 
mighty men in their day, and were buried here as a kind 
of Certificate of their Enduring Fame. But there were 
others who were buried here and were later dug up and 
cast out who live as few of those who live whose Tombs 
remain here inviolate. And I beheld the graves of Eminent 
Soldiers, and Admirals, and Conquerors, and I beheld Very 
Few folk stopping to look at them. 


But in the Very Middle of the Nave as we passed out 
did folk stand reverently and pay their tribute as they paid 
it to none of the Kings, or Statesmen, or Generals or Ad- 
mirals or Scholars. For there is buried a Soldier, whose 
name and whose rank are unknown, being one of the bravely 
dumb who did their deed and scorned to blot it with a name. 
And I knew that around that same spot had stood the King, 
and his High Officials, with representatives of Church and 
State when they buried in that sacred spot, in earth from 
the battlefields of France and Flanders, an Unknown Sol- 
dier. 

Yea, and there is no head that once wore a crown and 
now is mouldering into dust in Westminster Abbey that 
might not bow in reverence beside that Unknown Grave 
amid the mighty dead of Great Britain. 


Now when I beheld all this, and considered of what 


~ Perishable Stuff is made the thing that men call Fame, I 


said that, however well Fame might be worth striving for, 
the thing best worth doing in life is to labour for a Noble 
Cause, the which Heroically Maintained shall preserve to 
later generations the things that make Life Precious. And 
whether those men who strive for it are known or unknown, 
and their graves be adorned or neglected, they shall find 
their immortality in the Perpetuity of that for which they 
a and died, and though unknown they shall yet be well 
nown. 
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THE MINISTER’S PART 


Nevin C. Harner 


The emphasis of the past few years 
on Classical and Synodical programs of 
Religious Education springs from sev- 
eral sources and will doubtless produce 
several results. It seems that one of its 
more important results will certainly be 
an enhanced conception of the minis- 
ter’s part in Religious Education. 

Generally speaking, the minister’s 
part in the Religious Educational work 
of his congregation has not been satis- 
factorily defined. This work has in 
most cases been identical with the Sun- 
day School, and the minister’s re- 
lationship to the Sunday School has not 
been clearly set forth. Many, many 
faithful ministers have given much time 
and energy to the work of this organ- 
ization, but their connection with it has 
been voluntary and unofficial. It can 
consequently be said with a large meas- 
ure of truth that the minister has not 
found himself placed in such an official, 
inevitable, and fruitful relationship to 
the Religious Educational work of the 
congregation as to enable him to exert 
his leadership in that department to 
the best advantage. 


The truth of this statement doubtless 
rests back upon the prior faét that Re- 
ligious Education has not, strictly speak- 
ing, been the task of the Church as a 
Church, but rather of an ‘‘auxiliary”’ 
organization. If it had in the first in- 
stance been thought of as a part of the 
work of the Church, the minister’s part 
in it would have been less ambiguous. 

Similarly, the minister’s part in pro- 
grams of Religious Education over larg- 
er areas than his own congregation has 
not been satisfactorily defined. These 
programs have been set up not in terms 
of Church areas, or denominational 
areas, or ministerial areas, but in terms 
of geographical areas. That is to say, 
the co-operative programs in which our 
Reformed congregations have been en- 
listed have been chiefly District, Coun- 
ty, and State Sabbath School ‘Associa- 
tion programs. Here too, the minister 
has been a frequent and interested par- 
ticipant, but not officially. There was 
nothing in the fact that he was a min- 
ister which linked him up inevitably 
with the District or County work. 

Hence it is that the growing em- 
phasis on Classical and Synodical pro- 
grams inescapably places a new empha- 
sis upon the minister’s part in Religious 
Education. To speak of a Classical 
or Synodical program is to say in ef- 
fect that the task of Religious Educa- 


Cedar Crest 


Students 


and 


tion is not merely the responsibility of 
the individual Sunday School, nor of 
the Sunday Schools in a given area, but 
of the Church,—and if of the Church 
then also of the minister. 

This is not to imply that there is 
less place now than formerly for laymen 
in Christian Education, or for the Sun- 
day School, or for the Sabbath School 
Association. It does imply that a major 
task of the Church is being recognized 
as such and that the part to be played 
in this major task by the appointed 
leader of the Church is being fully rec- 
ognized. It implies that we wish to 
make explicit and official what has 
hitherto been implicit and unofficial. 


THE PROBLEM OF PERSONALITY 
Carl H. Gramm, D. D. 

In order to be a good teacher one 
must know—know what one wishes to 
teach, know how to teach it, know the 
person to be taught. Knowledge is es- 
sential for good teaching. All things 
being equal, one can not have too much 
knowledge of the subject matter and 
the methods to be employed. 

But all of this is by no means suffi- 
cient. Personality is very necessary to 
make all things equal. Professor W. 
R. Cullom in a recent paper to Biblical 
Instructors, says: ‘‘The most important 
asset that any one can carry into a 
class room is PERSONALITY. It is 
the overflow of personality that is in- 
volved in a recent definition of educa- 
tion, viz., ‘that which is left when one 
forgets all that has been learned.’ ”’ 

To develop personality becomes one 
of the important tasks of a teacher, in 
a secular school and especially in a re- 
ligious school. Personality is then not 
just a natural gift allocated to some— 
but it can be grown. It is said of John 
A. Broadus, who lived half a decade be- 
yond his allotted three-score-and-ten, 
“His scholarship and his beautiful char- 
acter grew apace through all these 
years.”’ 

Personality is something that one 
must grow in one’s self. This growth 
must proceed from the inside. Educa- 
tion is more than a completion of a 
course of studies; it is a life process. 
We too often hear older people, who 
have gone through a course of religious 
instruction in their youth, say when 
they are asked to come to Church or 
attend an adult Bible class: ‘Oh, I 
learned all that in my youth. We had 
to learn it—I don’t see why I should 
learn more.’’ 


Education fails 


when it discredits 


emotions and gives them no place in the 


estimate of values. The whole teacher 
must grow in Intellect, Feeling, and 
Will. 

How then can this thing called per- 


sonality be gotten? There are some very 

essential traits one should aim to culti- 

vate: 

1. Sincerity. So that those with whom 
you come into contact feel the true- 
ness of your motive. 

2.“To Faith’? as Prof. Cullom 
it. “The noun in the New Testa- 
ment answers admirably—according 
to your Faith be it unto you. Faith 
here includes more than intellect, 
feeling, and will.’’ 

5. Be much alone. Alone with one’s 
self. Alone with God. Alone for 
meditation and prayer. Grace is the 
free overflow of God. Hence it is 
necessary that we take time to catch 
up some of this overflow. 

4. Fellowship with others. Nothing is 
more helpful than the cultivation of 
real friendships. Become a friend 
of your pupils. 

5. Personal Experience. Some one has 
said we can consider ourselves for- 
tunate if we have one _ personal 
Christian experience a year. Yes, if 
we have a few real vital experiences 
in a lifetime they will set us on fire. 
Nothing counts as much as he who 
knows by experience. 


puts 


6. Be an Apostle of Good Cheer. 
7. Have a right outlook on life. If 
you are inclined to be critical of 


persons and things—get rid of this 
spirit. 

8. Leave your Class interested—so that 
they will want to know more. 

9. Leave with your pupil something of 
yourself—as well as a bit of in- 
formation. 

10. Leave the impression that there is 
a power greater than man and that 
this power can be had by all who 
will take it. 

Personality then becomes a sanctifica- 

tion of talents. 


STUDY THE FIELD 
John K. Wetzel 


The Apostle Paul saw very deeply in- 
to the process of things when he re- 
minded Timothy to ‘‘commit ‘the things’ 
to faithful men who shall be able to 
teach others also.’”’ Since that day—and 
before—the function of teaching has 
been the vehicle of progress. ‘Teach 
that they may be able to teach others.” 
Quite evidently the same applies in the 
Church today, for here as elsewhere, 
progress has been marked by effective 
teaching. 
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The day is not passed when this em- 


phasis may be relaxed. On the con- 
trary, its essential quality needs to be 
increasingly stressed. Not less teach- 


ing, but more and better teaching is our 
great need. And here is a principle 
pointed enough to apply to a local con- 
gregation or to a larger group such as a 
Classis or indeed a denomination. 
Thinking in terms of both, two matters 
of importance suggest themselves. 


Diagnosing the Case 


Is there not much to be learned from 
the practice of the skillful physician 
who must first of all find out what is the 
matter with his patient? If one ap- 
proaches the problem of Religious Edu- 
cation in the congregation or Classis in 
such a spirit, the thing of prime im- 
portance is to look impartially—not to 
say coldly—at the attempts we are mak- 
ing in this direction to face the facts 
and conditions in our Church Schools, 
looking, not through clouded glasses 
nor yet through rose colored ones. It 
may be just possible that conditions are 
not as hopeless as they sometimes ap- 
pear nor as rosy as they are sometimes 
painted. To make an earnest study of 
just what our aims are and what means 
we are using to realize them will be of 
incalculable worth. Is the worship in 
our Church School real worship or only 
another opening exercise? Is real 
teaching and study being done? Do we 
know where we are going and are we on 
the way? Does our precept carry over 
into practice? 


To show how this thing works, let me 
eite an example. In a certain Church 
School two years ago, the Beginner and 
Primary departments were crowded in- 
to one room with a superintendent over 
each department who also was the sole 
teacher. There was one worship ser- 
vice for the group. A little diagnosis 
did the trick. Today, by a very simple 
re-arrangement, each department has its 
own room, a superintendent and two 
additional workers, a worship service 
suited to each group, and they have 
doubled both in enrollment and attend- 
ance. Work and study tables were pro- 
vided, additional materials secured, 
suitable pictures placed and the super- 
intendents sent to Cedar Crest, and a 
new day has dawned for the children 
of this Church School. 


In this same school, all above the 
Primary department worshipped as one 
school. The pastor was released from 
teaching the Men’s Bible Class in order 
that he might organize a Junior-Inter- 
mediate School. Today they worship 


separately with a program in the con- 
duct of which the boys and girls share. 


Work tables, screens—half blackboard 
and half mounting space—separating 
classes, notebook and handbook and a 


new hymnal constitute the new material 
equipment. This has been done with 
no change in the building whatever, 
with the re-location of only two Senior 
classes, and as the result of a little 
diagnosis. 
Applying the Remedy 

The second matter has been antici- 
pated and needs only a word of em- 
phasis. To diagnose properly leads 
naturally to a remedy. It may be our 
diagnosis will reveal the need of a bit 
of re-organization. It may mean more 
and better teachers. It may mean pro- 
vision of additional equipment. It may 
mean a change in materials or hymnals 
suitable to the age and group. Or it 
may mean the larger task of providing 
a better Church School building. 

The important thing, in any event, is 
the study of conditions as they are with 
a view to improving them. 


THE SYNODICAL CONFERENCE ON 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Edgar F. Hoffmeier, D. D. 


By eliminating 
paragraphs this 
somewhat near the prescribed length. 
They dealt with the new program of 
religious education, the new and bewild- 
ering terminology and the perplexity on 
the part of many as to how to take hold 
(eye vite 

This having been said, we go on to 
say that it is relation to just these per- 
plexities and questions that the Synod- 
ical Conferences are held. The most 
recent in Eastern Synod was that of 
September 17 last in Calvary Church, 
Reading, Pa., when 180 Seminary and 
College professors, directors, pastors, 
officers and teachers gathered for a day 
of conference on Christian education. 
Such a conference constitutes a clearing 
house, perhaps a ‘‘clearing up house’”’ 
concerning these developments in theory 
and practice. It is a sympathetic ap- 
proach to the loyal workers of our 
school with help in understanding and 
suggestions for making use of these new 
methods. It explains the meaning of 
the new terms; presents, by reports on 
actual programs carried out in schools 
of the Synod, the new ways of teaching 
and gives the benefit of the work of 
others who have made experiments in 


perfectly good 
can be kept 


three 
article 


Dayton Summer School Student Council 1928 


hitherto untried enterprises. It brings 
a contact with the rapidly growing new 
literature available now in books and 
pamphlets and conference reports from 
which schools may build up a library of 
their own. 


Now for concreteness may I give 
three educational ideas which last Fall’s 
conference threw light upon: 


1. The Departmental School,—such 
ventures as the new Church School 
buildings of Salem Church, Shamokin 


and Immanuel, Hazleton, are examples 


The ‘‘Practice Teaching’’ group at 
Cedar Crest, 1928 


of the modern arrangement made for 
separate organization, worship, teach- 
ing and activity in each age group in 
the school. In such arrangement what 
is lost in enthusiasm in the United 
school is gained in intenser loyalty of 
the members to their own department, 
adapted to their own age and conducted 
through their own initiative. While so 
complete a plant is not available in all 
schools yet some approach can be made 
in most schools to the departmental sys- 
tem. This is the most obvious advance 
being advocated by modern methods. 


2. Pupil Centered Curriculum,—it 
does not mean discarding the Bible as 
teaching material, but it does mean be- 
ginning with the experiences, associa- 
tions, relationships of the pupils as the 
subject matter. From actual situations 
in the life of the pupils the teacher 
leads to principles of Christian conduct. 
The instruction leads to the Bible rather 
than from it. The Bible grew out of 
life experience; the pupil centered prin- 
ciple leads the pupil to reproduce this 
experience in their own conduct or re- 
lationships. 

3. The Project Method,—this is edu- 
cation in Christian living by activity. 
The name does not matter. Such a 
program as was carried out in vacation 
school at Lansdale last summer under 
the Rev. Alfred N. Sayres will smell 
just as sweet by any less pedagogical 
name. Here the boys and girls were 
set about the task of developing the 
“Golden Rule City,’’ in which they act- 
ually laid out the site, constructed the 
model buildings and then worked out 
by discussion and guidance the charac- 
ter of a good city, the qualities of a 
good citizen and the nature of the 
Father God who is reverenced in such 
a city. That in concrete form is an 
example of project teaching. Back of 
it are the principles of the Bible, but 
the beginning is made in the activity 
itself. The lessons are learned in act- 
ual participation. 

And many such ideas are brought 
lown out of the air and to the earth, and 
by presentation and discussion a new 
lap is being made in the long journey 
of Christian Education. New ideas move 
slowly, but we can’t keep them from 
moving. The Synodical Conference will 
be larger this year than it was last and 
still larger next year; they are not made 
to discourage the present or condemn 
the past but to help for the future. 


Lebanon Pa. 
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DEVELOPING A CONSCIOUSNESS OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
A SYNOD 


By Henry I. Stahr, D.D. 

; There is so much that all Churches have 
im common in the field of Religious Eduea- 
tion that a great deal can be accomplished 
in furthering the program of advance 
from an undenominational and an inter- 
denominational point of view. But, on the 
other hand, individual Churches differ so 
much from one another in genius and spirit 
that there is quite a field for denomina- 
tional approach. In the furtherance of 
our own program of Religious Education 
as a denomination, we can do nothing bet- 
ter than work along the lines of our nat- 
ural divisions into Classes and Synods. 


_ Im developing a consciousness of relig- 
ious education the Synod unquestionably 
affords a larger perspective and offers more 
opportunity for the comparison of methods 
and the exchange of ideas than is possible 
in approaching the problem through either 
the Classis or the local congregation. In 
planning a program for definite advance 
in a day when values in the field of Relig- 
ious Education are so rapidly and so mark- 
edly changing, and also in cooperating 
with the Publication and Sunday School 
Board in the promotion work of the Church 
in the field of Religious Education, and in 
planning for the advancement of this work 
by and in the Synod itself, we shall do 
well to think of the problem in terms of 
the Synod as a unit. When each Classis 
of a Synod has a live and active commit- 
tee, call it by whatever name you choose, 
which is furthering the program of Chris- 
tion Education within the Classis, and 
these committees in turn meet with one 
another not less than once a year in a 
Synodical Conference, there is much that 
can be gained from a mutual exchange of 
ideas. 

It will be generally agreed that a Relig- 
ious Educational Conference such as was 
held in Calvary Church, Reading, on Sept. 
17, 1928, under the auspices of Eastern 
Synod’s Committee on Christian Educa- 
tion, was exceedingly valuable. There were 
a number of men present at this confer- 
ence from other Synods, and they went 
away feeling that here was something 
quite worth while which the other Synods 
of the Church might-do well to pattern 
after. Fortunately printed copies of the 
proceedings of this conference have been 
distributed by the Educational Department 
of our Publication and Sunday School 
Board, and the whole Church can thus, to 
some degree, share in the benefits of a con- 
ference which enlisted the enthusiasm and 
interest of such a large and representative 
group of pastors and Church School work- 
ers in the Eastern Synod. A glance at the 
subjects discussed at the conference is in- 
dieative of the interest elicited. Among 
the matters taken up were: ‘‘ Better Church 
School Buildings’’; ‘‘New Ventures in the 
Sunday School—in Worship, in General 
Plan, in Lengthened Sessions’’; ‘‘The 
Church Vacation School’’; ‘‘The Training 
of Leaders,’’ and ‘‘ Recent Curriculum De- 
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Leadership Training Class, St. Paul’s Reformed Church Buffalo, New York 


Rev. J. M. Peck, Pastor 


velopments.’’ In addition to the discus- 
sion of the above topics, an opportunity 
was also afforded for group conferences. 

Out of study, discussion, experimenta- 
tion, fellowship one with another and com- 
parison of methods and unified coopera- 
tion, there is bound to come a marked ad- 
vance in bringing to a higher level the 
religious educational program both of the 
Classes and of the Synods. With a Diree- 
tor of Religious Education and a live com- 
mittee on Christian Education in each 
Classis and with a Synodical Committee to 
unify the program in the Synod, and wher- 
ever possible, with a Synodical Director 
of Religious Education devoting his entire 
time to this work, and with thorough co- 
operation with our Publication and Sunday 
School Board, we shall be able to move 
forward as a Church far more effectively 
in the furtherance of this great work. 


Hanover, Pa. 


DEVELOPING RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
WITHIN THE CLASSIS 


By Paul M. Limbert 


The Classis is by all odds the ‘‘key’’ 
unit for the organization of religious edu- 
cation. No Publication and Sunday School 
Board, however efficient, can stir new life 
in any large number of local Church 
Schools, working as it must from a dis- 
tant office. No local Church with an ad- 
vanced educational program, operating in- 
dependently, can influence a large number 
of other Churches definitely. But when 
a Classis undertakes to carry out a pro- 
gram of religious education under the best 
leadership available within its own bounds, 
the way is open for marked advance. 

It is no longer necessary to discuss a 
Classical program of religious. education 
from the standpoint of theory alone, for 
during the last year a number of Classes 
in Eastern Synod have launched such pro- 
grams. Hach Classis has selected a direc- 
tor of religious education, choosing when- 
ever possible a man who has made a spe- 
cial study of the modern movement and 
has achieved more than usual success in 
his own Chureh School. A committee of 
ministers and laymen has been appointed 
to aid this director. Usually this Commit- 
tee on Christian Education is given re- 


Rural Vacation Church, Arendtsville, Pa., Rev. Murray E. Ness Pastor 
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Miss Ella F. Julius, Teacher 


sponsibility for the entire educational pro- 
gram of the Classis and the two or three 
committees previously existing are elimi- 
nated. On the basis of this brief experi- 
ence within Eastern Synod, the following 
elements seem indispensable for an ef- 
fective Classical program of religious 
education. 

1. A Classical survey of all the schools, 
on the basis of the Proposed Goal for the 
Church School prepared by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. This 
Goal provides a set of standards, not too 
advanced for the average Church School, 
by which any pastor or superintendent can 
judge the present status of his educa- 
tional program in regard to organization 
and administration, equipment, leadership 
and quality of work. This survey has been 
most effective when the Classical director 
and his committee have divided the schools 
of the Classis among them and have held 
a conference with the pastor and super- 
intendent of each Church, helping to inter- 
pret and apply the Goal. In these confer- 
ences there is an opportunity to study the 
specific needs of each local Church and to 
give suggestions for improvement, drawn 
from the experience of the director and his 
committee. Such first-hand contact with 
local Church Schools is indispensable if the 
Classical program is to be of practical 
value. 

2. A Classical program of leadership 
training. The perpetual problem in any 
effort toward educational progress is 
‘‘Where get the leaders?’’?’ Both winter 
and summer must be utilized to the full 
if a considerable number of lay leaders 
are to be developed. During the winter 
training schools are being established at 
various points throughout the Classis, pre- 
ferably on a community basis. Few local 
Churches can provide enough students or 
teachers for an extensive leadership train- 
ing program, and the Classis is likely to 
be too large to make one central school 
feasible. The Reformed Churches of a 
smaller area can cooperate in establishing 
a leadership training school. Usually other 
Churches in the community are eager to 
join such a movement if the initiative is 
taken by some one who is convinced of the 
need and acquainted with the best pro- 
cedure. By all means nothing short of the 
Standard Leadership Training Curriculum 
should be adopted, since this represents the 
best judgment of the leaders of thirty-nine 
Protestant denominations. Pastors and su- 
perintendents should be urged to enroll as 
regular students in these schools. 


During the summer good use is being 
made, by some Classes, of Schools of Relig- 
ious Edueation, such as that at Cedar 
Crest, and Camp Conferences, such as that 
recently established by Eastern Synod at 
Hereford. The State and International 
camps also provide excellent opportunities 
for the training of leaders. The results 
gained from sending carefully selected 
young people and older leaders to these 
summer schools are simply incaleulable. 

3. A Classical workers’ conference. Most 
Classes now hold two meetings annually. 
At one or both of these meetings they are 
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A Mission Study Group Zion’s Reformed Church, 


Dr. John K. McKee, Pastor, 


now beginning to set aside adequate time 
for the consideration of the Classical pro- 
gram of religious education. For example, 
at the May meeting of Lancaster Classis 
an entire evening was given to the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education. The direc- 
tor made a detailed report of the commit- 
tee’s work during the year. Two young 
people spoke impressively of their experi- 
ence at camp. Several other pastors re- 
ported significant educational develop- 
ments in their Churches. Recommenda- 
tions of the director were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Action was taken to secure money 
for a share of the cost of the new Eastern 
Synod camp site. In short, the Classical 
program -of religious education received 
careful consideration at a time when prac- 
tically all members of Classis were present. 
At the fall meeting of this same Classis 
almost a half day was given to the Com- 
mittees on Religious Education for reports 
and discussion. When every Classis takes 
its educational program as seriously as 
this, a new day will dawn for the schools 
of the Reformed Church. 

4. A Classical bulletin. Some form of 
bulletin on religious education has proved 
to be essential for the work of promotion 
within the Classis. Sometimes this is a 
mimeographed letter sent out regularly by 
the director. In other cases a page is added 
to the monthly stewardship bulletin for the 
use of the Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion. Through this medium the director 
is able to maintain close contact with the 
local pastors, giving notice of special pro- 
jects to be undertaken and meetings to 
be held. Suggestions from the Publication 
and Sunday School Board may also be 
passed on. The bulletin also provides a 
means of sharing the results of educational 
experiments carried on in certain Church 
Schools. 

Lancaster, Pa. 


TRAINING THROUGH SERVICE IN 
THE LOCAL CHURCH 


By Geo. F. Bareis 


The above subject might be transposed 
to read, Service Through Training in the 
Local Chureh, for each presupposes and 
follows tie other. The one who has had 
the most training serves best, and he who 
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serves is constantly trained for 
higher service. 

No doubt, a large majority of those in 
positions of greatest service and respon- 
sibility in our denomination, as well as our 
less known but valuable religious and edu- 
cational leaders received their first inspira- 
tion for such work in their local Church, 
or in one of its organizations. Since we 
cannot hope to teach grown people the 
lessons they did not learn in their youth, 
we must consider a program for the chil- 
dren of our generation. We must agree 
that the future welfare of the world de- 
pends largely upon the faithfulness and 
zeal with which this generation trains its 
boys and girls. Nothing retards the prog- 
ress of Christianity so much as the neglect 
to train children in a comprehensive, intel- 
ligent appreciation of the fundamentals 
and essentials of the Christian life, some- 
one must feel the responsibility for such a 
program. Our Publication and Sunday 
School Board will be delighted to assist 
any Church; they have the experience, 
literature and plans and are very anxious 
to help. 

First of all the local Church must have 
adequate equipment. Space does not per- 
mit a detailed statement of what is in- 
volved in this, further than to say, such 
equipment may vary according to the local 
Church. 


It is a crime against the children of any 
community when a local Church fails to 
make the very best provision possible, to 
train the youth of the community. The 
best way to acquire skill is by practise, 
and that is largely what training means. 
The questions settled and the battles won 
in childhood, largely determine the habits 
and viewpoints in after life. Children and 
‘“teen-age’’ pupils are especially suscept- 
ible to training, ready to be molded into 
strong influential Christian leaders or, by 
indifferent methods of training, to remain 
weak and useless or dangerous members of 
society. 

Just as ‘‘ Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man,’’ 
so every child is entitled to the oppor- 
tunity to be trained symmetrically in this 
fourfold development, namely, intellectual, 
physical, spiritual and social, all of which 
must be simultaneously acquired in a well 


being 


rounded life. The home, the school and 
the community provide training in vary- 
ing degrees in intellectual, physical and 
social, but the Church is held responsible 
for a large part of the spiritual training. 
Such training deals with the motives, emo- 
tions and idealistic purposes of life and de- 
termines, largely, what one will be and do. 
It is during this period that the battles 
of life are fought and future destinies are 
shaped. Many young people receive re- 
ligious training only through the Church, 
therefore, its value and urgency. What 
right has a local Church to exist that fails 
to make the best possible provision for 
religious training of the children of the 
community? Life must be lived, every boy 
and girl will become something; but what 
depends largely on the training he receives 
through the local Church. Every child 
should have a chance to discover himself, 
to be trained in the art of listening to 
God, and in self-control. Spiritual neg- 
lect means moral decay. The greatest need 
of our times is the interpretation of the 
Bible, the Gospel of Jesus Christ, into the 
lives of our youth. 


‘“‘Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet 
And a light unto my path.’’ 


The greatest issues confronting a com- 
munity or the nation are fundamentally 
moral and spiritual. Every Church must 
feel its responsibility. God does not let 
us live our lives over to rectify our mis- 
takes, but He does give us the second 
chance in the training of children. The 
best source for information about train- 
ing throughout service in the local Church 
is Our Publication and Sunday School 
Board, together with the International and 
State Councils of Religious Education. 


Canal Winchester, Ohio. 


THE DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION IN A LOCAL CHURCH, IN 
RELATION TO THE CLASSICAL 
PROGRAM 
By Francis C. Schlater 
The relationship among the Directors of 
Religious Education in local Churches, the 
Denominational Board members, and the 
Committee on Christian Education of the 
Classis which is headed by the Classical 


Director of Christian Education, should be 


that of mutual confidence, and cooperative 
fellowship on the professional plane. It 
is through the Classical and local Church 
directors that the Board may extend its 
arm of professional service in actually 
assisting the local workers in the solving 
of their problems. Then in turn, it is 
through the director of the local Church 
School and of the Classis that the work- 
ers may voice their needs to the Denomi- 
national Board members. 

Religious education is a cooperative en- 
terprise and the sharing of experiences is 
greatly needed, and that, especially among 
local schools. The Board members and the 
Classical director may function only inso- 
far as the local schools will cooperate. This 
being true, the initiative for cooperative 
effort among the Board members, the Clas- 
sical and the local parish directors should 
be taken by the director of the local school. 
He should extend to them a cordial invi- 
tation for them not only to visit his school 
and to offer suggestions for its betterment, 
but also to offer his school as a point for 
real experimental and research work which 
is so needed in this day of transition to- 
wards professional efficiency. 

As the task of religious education de- 
mands cooperation, the local director should 
offer to be in readiness at any time to as- 
sist other schools when called upon to do 
so. He should be a member of the Classi- 
cal Directors’ Advisory Committee, shar- 
ing his professional training and practical 
experience in formulating a program built 
upon the needs of the local schools within 
the limits of the Classis. 

In many fields the minister or the school 
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superintendent will function in the capac- 
ity of directing the educational program 
of the parish in the absence of a profes- 
sional director. The above suggestions 
apply to these situations also, and espe- 
cially the thought that in the absence of 
a professional director there is generally a 
greater need for assistance than where a 
school has the advantage of such profes- 
sional service. These schools, therefore, 
should invite the Classical Committee to 
lend them the benefit of its experience. 
Where a director is employed there is more 
need for him to share his experience with 
others, and to give his personal support 
to the Classical program. The local diree- 
tor is the ‘‘key man’’ and upon his ¢o- 
operative work rests the success or failure 
of the Classical effort. 

Ere this short statement of functional 
relationships is closed I would emphasize 
that perhaps the greatest contribution the 
director in the local Church may have the 
privilege of making is to foster a pro- 
gram of leadership training within the 
Classis which will benefit every school, 
both large and small. Every Church has 
potential leadership material, and the great 
challenge for professional directors is to 
develop that local leadership therein found. 
His school should be developed to the 
highest standard possible so that this po- 
tential leadership in other Church Schools 
may have in his school an example which 
they might follow. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COL- 
LEGE FOR LAY SERVICE IN 
THE LOCAL CHURCH 

Dr. E. H. Zaugg 

It has been said that the college turns 
our young people from the Church. Cer- 
tain cases are pointed out where a young 
man or woman comes to college deeply in- 
terested in Church work, but leaves at the 
end of four years with an attitude of in- 
difference, if not of active opposition, to- 
ward the Church and its activities, 

Unfortunately we have to admit that 
that is true. But before we begin to place 
the blame for such a situation, we ought 
to think of the reasons for such a de- 
velopment in the lives of some of our 
youth. I believe that if we analyse the 
situation carefully, we will come to the 
conclusion that most of these young peo- 
ple lose their interest in the Church for 
these reasons: 

1. Before coming to college many of 
them were engaged in Church work, not 
because they themselves wanted to, but 
because parents, or a Sunday School 
teacher, or the pastor kept them at it. 
Their interest was not based upon self- 
Mitiative, but upon external demands. 
When they came to college, these demands 
were removed, and they were thrown upon 
their own resources; they could do more 
as they pleased. Well, they just pleased 
not to take an active interest in the 
Church. And the college is not to be 
blamed for destroying an interest which 
really never existed. In fact, it must be 
said that the college has in many cases 
of this kind developed a new and abiding 
interest in religious work in the lives of 
such students and has saved them for the 
Church. 

2. The function of the college is not 
merely to acquaint the student with the 
culture of the past, but to prepare the 
student for, and to enlist his participation 
in, the present reconstruction of society. 
As a rule it is not difficult to arouse an 
interest in our students so far as attempt- 
ing to improve present social conditions 
are concerned, but they are not at all 
interested in the dead bones of the past, 
and have very little use for tradition. The 
college today develops a new sense of val- 
ues: the traditions of the past and the 
heaven of the future are not nearly so im- 
portant to the student as making the 
present world a better place in which to 
live. Now if a student comes into con- 
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tact, as he often does, with a Church that 
is interested more in what took place some 
thousands of years ago or in getting a 
tew select people into a future heaven, 
than in the present reconstruction of hu- 
man society, naturally he turns away from 
the Church. 

3. The educational program of many of 
our Churches is not such as to command 
the respect of our students. Both in the 
publie schools and in college the student 
becomes acquainted with the very best 
and highest standards of educational work 
and procedure. In most of our Sunday 
Schools the work is carried on on a much 
lower level and the student is not at- 
tracted by it. He wants to undertake 
something that is worth while and that 
will bring measurable results. He feels 
that the present educational program of 
the Church does not furnish him the full- 
est opportunity for the exercise of his 
powers. 

4. I suppose the study of science has 
something to do also with a student’s los- 
ing his interest in the Church. But here 
both the college and the Church should 
share the blame: the college for sometimes 
employing teachers who have only a ma- 
terialistic conception of the universe and 
of life, the Church for not accepting the 
findings of science. If the two could get 
closer together, many more of our students 
would retain their interest in the work of 
the Church. 

I do not wish to exonerate the college 
of all blame in this whole matter. No 
college is perfect. But the college today 
feels more than ever before the responsi- 
bility of training the young people for 
lay service in the Church, particularly as 
leaders and teachers in Sunday School and 
Young People’s work. That is one reason 
why many of them are establishing de- 
partments of religious education. And the 
truth of the matter is that after all only 
a few students lose their interest in the 
Chureh. As I go out among the Churches, 
I find an increasing number of college 
graduates serving in our Churches as elders, 
as pastor’s assistants, as Sunday School 
superintendents, as teachers, etc. The col- 
lege, of course, could do still more than 
it is now doing in training for this serv- 
ice, but it is our hope that the Church on 
its part will provide a type of service 
that will attract our young people and 
will call forth their interest and devotion. 
I have found out that if we give them 
something worth while to do, they will 
respond, 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION IN OUR HUNGARIAN 
CHURCHES 


By the Rev. Geza Takaro 


Once upon a time a regiment surrounded 
a schoo]. Cannons were aimed at the walls 
and a formal siege was started. Against 
the clever and cruel Jesuits of the mili- 
tant Roman Catholic Church, the loyal 
students of the Hungarian Reformed 
Chureh defended the famous college of 
Tarospatak, where even foreign scholars 
of international renown, such as John 
Amos Comenius (1671) were proud of ac- 
cepting chairs. 

This singie episode in the rich history 
of the Reformed Church in Hungary sug- 
gests the importance of the educational 
institutions in the Church life of our old 
country. 

The parochial schools which, at the time 
of the Reformation were called in Hun- 
gary ‘‘the kitchen gardens’’ of the 
Church, soon became the strongholds of 
the same. Against these the hate of 
Roman Catholicism on one side and the 
Austrian (Hapsburg) Absolution on the 
other raged in vain. Both primary and 
secondary schools sprang up in great num- 
bers, the latter and colleges very often 
granting free boarding. According to a 
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well known historian, William Traknoi, 
titular Roman Catholic bishop, in the 16th 
century out of the 164 schools in Hungary 
130 were maintained by the Protestant 
Churches, 

At present, although about 800 schools 
were lost by the dismemberment of Hun- 
gary, after the Great War, the Hungarian 
Reformed Church still has (in Hungary 
proper) 1,791 primary schools in which 
2,374 regular teachers are giving daily re- 
ligious instructions. Besides, there are in- 
teresting traditional customs aiding the 
religious education of the children and 
young people who, for example, have to 
go every morning to Church for devotional 
exercises before the school work begins. 

In addition to the primary and second- 
ary schools the Hungarian Reformed 
Church has 5 teachers’ training colleges 
and even higher educational institutions. 
Since religious education is compulsory in 
Hungary, the Chureh can and must take 
care of the spiritual development of her 
‘‘lambs’’ outside of her territory; that is, 
in the municipal and State schools too. 
The very first subject both in the half- 
yearly report card and in the final certifi- 
cate of a pupil, in the primary as well as 
the secondary schools, is religion, and ‘‘to 
fail’’ in religion is worse than to fail in 
any other subject. 

From such an atmosphere is the emi- 
grant Hungarian transplanted into the soil 
of the New World, the freedom of which 
—if misunderstood and misused — might 
easily become a great danger for him. 
Here the states and cities are not inter- 
ested directly in the religious education of 
the children and the young people, and the 
policy of education has a tendeney, if I 
am not mistaken, toward that ideal which 
is very much like the unfinished spires of 
the great Gothic Cathedrals. It becomes 
the task of the Church to complete that 
‘unfinished spire’’ of education. 

The American Churches have long ago 
adjusted themselves to this situation and 
developed a splendid educational system. 
But it is not so easy for the Hungarian 
Churches. 

A series of difficulties present themselves 
at the very outset. Besides the lack of 
compulsory religious education and of 
parochial schools we have to fight with 
the difficulties arising from the difference 
in language. The parents desire to hear 
their children sing the same psalms and 
hymns which they sing and their fore- 
fathers were singing for centuries. They 
wish to hear the same creed recited in the 
same tongue at confirmation. Very often 
these adults who through adverse circum- 
stances have been alienated from the 
Church might be regained by their interest 
in the language of the religious instruc- 
tion of the children, and of the Church 
service. 

In addition to this in most of our 
Churches we are handicapped by the lack 
of proper rooms for religious instruction or 
for any other activities for children. Dark 
and sometimes unhealthy basements do not 
at all attract children. 

Then, we do not have proper textbooks 
in two languages. 

In great cities new difficulties arise from 
the distances, where children have to make 
sometimes 5 to 10 or more miles to reach 
the Church. More often the short time re- 
maining after the secular education, is 
taken up by music lessons or other activi- 
ties. 

These and other reasons answer the 
question as to why religious education in 
our American-Hungarian Church lacks a 
proper graded system and why it was until 
recent years in many ways in an embryonal 
state, compared with the highly developed 
religious education of our Church in the 
old country. 

With these difficulties facing, it is my 
belief that the logical and probably most 
sure solution to these problems could be 
summarized briefly as follows: 
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First: The Sunday School and Vacation the great advance made by the public general morale of the children may not be 

School, where the fundamentals of relig- schools over the Church Schools, as sug- weakened. =n ; 

ion are taught and where the child is pre- gested above, would be interesting, but Secondly—and this is possible in every 


pared for its adult religious training, 
Second: The Sunday School teacher’s ad- 


ditional work. Since paid teachers are in 
most of our Churches out of the question, 
we must draw from the congregation those 
who are willing and competent not only 
to teach the necessary subjects, but in or- 


der to complete their work they must visit 
without fail those children who do not 
appear in class regardless of reason, and to 
visit each pupil as frequently as possible 
during the course. 

Third: The family paper. To keep all 
divisions in touch and sympathy with each 
other a cement must be employed. What 
could be more binding than an illustrated 
‘‘homey’’ reguarly issued publication in 
two languages. It would contain not only 
evangelistic articles but local doings and 
national events. This is perhaps the most 
important of the solutions and fortunately 
it is already in the making, the ‘‘ Reform- 
atusok Lapja’’ being transformed for this 
purpose. Many people who sympathize 
with our Church but through distance 
(farmers and people scattered in great 
cities) or inconveniences cannot attend in 
person, are kept in personal touch with 
their Church. 

Fourth: Summer Camps. These camps 
hold out an inducement to two classes of 
parents and directly benefit the religious 
instruction. First, it brings under per- 
sonal control and instruction those children 
whose parents favor religious education, 
but because of the heat in the city do not 
care to have their children have summer 
indoor classes. Secondly, those children 
are brought under religious instruction 
whose parents would otherwise not allow 
them receive religious education, but for 
the inducement of a summer’s outing for 
their children. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL AND THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


By Prof. Fred Diehl 


The provisions of our National Constitu- 
tion, and indeed the principles upon which 
our government is founded distinctly sep- 
arate Church and State. While many of 
us may see an apparent loss to the cause 
of the Church because of this fact, still all 
will agree, that in a land where so many 
faiths are found, much strife and dissen- 
sion is avoided because of this established 
and maintained principle. 

The Protestant Church has been slow to 
realize the need of providing adequate re- 
ligious instruction for her youth. The 
Inter-Church World Movement of some 
years ago revealed the fact that while the 
average Catholic child was receiving. over 
three hundred and sixty hours of religious 
instruction per year, and the average 
Hebrew boy and girl more than one hun- 
dred and fifty hours, the Protestant child 
averaged less than twenty-six hours of the 
actual study of religion per year—and these 
were obtained from the less than thirty 
minutes per week spent in a Sunday School 
class—in many cases under the instruction 
of a meagerly trained and poorly prepared 
teacher. 

The development during the past decade 
of the growth of religious education, is the 
attempt being made by the leaders of the 
Protestant Church to furnish their boys 
and girls with a more adequate opportu- 
nity to receive a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of the Christian religion. One of 
the first facts realized in an attempt to 
meet this need, was the marvelous and 
marked advance which publie school edu- 
cation has made over Sunday or Church 
School education. In fact the change in 
name from ‘‘Sunday’?’ to ‘‘Church’’ School 
is but the proof that our leaders now 
realize that religious education is a ‘‘seven 
day a week’’ job, and that it belongs to 
the Church, to perform it. 

A discussion regarding the reasons for 


that is another subject. Sufficient to say 
that with all of these existing public school 
advantages it is but natural that we should 
endeavor to find some possible ways in 
which they may be of help in the field of 
religious education. 

The following extracts from the Consti- 
tution of the State of Pennsylvania, we 
believe, express the attitude of other State 
Constitutions: ‘‘No man can of right be 
compelled to attend, erect, or support any 
place of worship,’’ and again ‘‘No money 
raised for the support of public schools 
of the Commonwealth shall be appropri- 
ated to or used for the support of any 
sectarian school.’’?’ Furthermore an opin- 


ASK AND YOU SHALL RECEIVE 


By Abner E. J. Reeser 
Praying ones who long have prayed, 
And yet no answer heard, 
Have you been sometimes afraid, 
God might keep His word? 
Seems prayer to fall on deafened 
ears? 
Does heaven seem blind and dumb? 
Is hope deferred? Believe—believe 
The answer time will come. 


**Ask what you will’’—His word is 
true, 

His power is all divine; 

You cannot test His love too far; 
His utmost shall be thine. 

God does not mock believing prayer; 
You shall not go unfed 

He does not give a serpent for a fish, 
Nor gives a stone for bread. 


Your inmost longings may be told; 
The hopes that turned to shame; 
The empty life, the thwarted plans; 
The good that never came. 

Say not, ‘‘The promise is not mine, 
God did not hear me pray; 

I prayed—I trusted fully—but 
The grave has barred the way.’’ 


God heard you—He had not forgot, 
Faith shall at length prevail 
Yea—know it, not one small jot 
Of all His word can fail. 
O, if you truly have believed, 
Not vain has been your prayer, 
As God is true, your hope shall 
come— 
Some time—some way—somewhere. 


ion from the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Justice of May 7, 1924, states that 
““The board of school directors of a school 
district have no authority to excuse pupils 
who are between the ages of 8 and 16 years 
during legal school hours for’ the purpose 
of attending denominational schools to re- 
ceive religious instruction, ’? 

Legally, therefore, no direct cooperation 
appears to be possible. There are, how- 
ever, at least two possible and practical 
methods available: 


(1) The board of school directors of 
any school district may by law in Penn- 
sylvania, determine the hours of the daily 
opening and closing of their schools. Where 
the Churches of a district are properly 
prepared to care for their boys and girls, 
the public school hours may be so arranged 
as to permit the pupils of the district to 
assemble one hour per day or on several 
days each week, in the Church School 
buildings of the community for ‘‘Week 
Day Religious Instruction.’’? The ‘‘proper 
preparation’’ suggested above, includes on 
the part of the Church or Churches, proper 
buildings, equipment and supplies, and es- 
pecially an efficient teaching force, in or- 
der that the accustomed discipline and 


community—a more general use of publi¢ 
school teachers, officials and methods, in 
the regular work of the Church School. 
Our experience is, that the average public 
school teacher is willing to place the ben- 
efit of her training and ability at the dis- 
posal of the Church, within the limit of 
her physical ability, provided the officials 
of that Church are willing to cooperate, 
by a real effort to give the teacher a teach- 
ing condition, in some degree equal to that 
found in the modern public school. 

No public school system in the United 
States would permit a condition where 
from 6 to 20 teachers all taught classes 
of various ages in the same room at the 
same time, without blackboard, maps, 
charts and other equipment suitable to the 
pupils taught. This condition, however, 
exists today in more than half of the 
Church Schools of the land. Undoubtedly 
our finest piece of possible cooperation lies 
in an effort on the part of public school 
people to use their training and knowledge 
in modernizing the present-day Church or 
Sunday Schools of their respective com- 
munities. 


AIDING THE RURAL SCHOOL 


By W. E. Reifsnyder 


In our rural fields, composed of four, five 
or even six congregations, the Church 
School cannot receive the attention of the 
minister, that it should receive. It is a 
fact to lament, that there are those schools, 
which see their pastor only on special days 
as Christmas programs or Children’s Day. 
When there are opportunities for a pastor 
to be with one of his schools, he is expected 
to teach a class, usually the adults, giving 
him no chance to hear and see his teach- 
ing force at work. 

Can the rural school be aided? The 
writer knows of no greater opportunity 
for a Classical Director of Christian Edu- 
cation to be of a real service, than in a 
Classis that is largely made up of rural 
charges. JF A DIRECTOR WILL BE 
GRANTED PROPER AND DEFINITE 
AUTHORITY, DELEGATED DEFINITE 
CLASSICAL OBJECTIVES AND GIVEN 


-THE PROPER COOPERATION BY 


PASTORS AND LEADERS: WE HAVE 
HERE A NEW AND UNWORKED 
FIELD. 

Pastors need more time for school work. 
Many pastors would set up schools to de- 
velop leaders for the local Church—but 
how and when? Shall we, or have we the 
right to expect a pastor functioning in a 
large rural field, driving thousands of miles 
each year, to put on an adequate program 
for all his schools? The reply, ‘‘Develop 
leaders,’’ does not bring a solution. There 
is no adequate time left for the gathering 
of leaders and leading them to see the 
better way. 

Wise and prudent must be the woman or 
man, who will work out a plan for the 
rural pastor, so that he can care for the 
lambs as well as the sheep. It must be a 
plan that will work among those, who are 
suspicious of new things or too well satis- 
fied with the old. There are those who are 
satisfied to go on in the old rut. 

The teaching function, which it seems 
the ministry has outgrown or delegated to 
others, must be brought back. There are 
those who are willing to be led to the 
newer procedure; but the old question, 
burning and puzzling, must be answered. 
Could a Director of Christian Education 
be of any service? 


Night Schools. Night schools are prae- 
ticable for leaders in the local school, 
where community schools cannot be organ- 
ized. Is it worth while to set aside one 
night a week and slowly lead workers 
through certain fundamental courses? <A 
slow and trying procedure it is, but pa- 
tience works many things. We meet with 
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the refusal of workers to attend a local 
school, especially the older ones, who have 
attained a certain degree of efficienc y. But 
replacements eventually come and it will 
be well to have someone ready. In due 
time fruits will appear. It will not be nec- 


essary to force better grading, properly 
graded lesson helps, and more adequate 


equipment. The need will be evident and 
necessary. These leaders will have been 
taken over the path their pastor has trod- 
den; not in a half hour of high pressure 
argumentation, which usually leads no- 
where; but in hours of labor and loving 
patience. A night school will mean a 
sacrifice of time—and more miles for some- 
one—but it is worth the price it costs. 
Could a director be of any service to a 
Classis, aiding busy pastors in loeal de- 
nominational night schools? 

Where will we get the director? Shall 
we expect a busy pastor to add the Clas- 
sical responsibilities of directing Christian 
Edueation to those which he already has? 
Will he have time to add more miles to 
his already overworked speedometer? Shall 
a director receive remuneration? Have we 
too much machinery at work? Do the 
Sunday School workers of our Eastern 
Synod’s Board have time to aid the rural 
school? If they did, what would a few 
be among so many? 


It seems that the time has come when 
the Classis must take up this matter of 
Christian Education in another manner, 
than the mere report of a committee at its 
annual meeting. These reports are of little 
consequence. We need less reporting and 
more action, especially in reference to this 
tremendous task of Christian Education. 

If religion is a growth, why do we mur- 
mur, when we receive poor fruits (unpaid 
apportionments, lax responses to special 
causes) from a poor soil. We must im- 


prove the environment and the rural school 
yet remains a very potent factor in rural 
life. The seed is ever the same. WHICH 
CLASSIS WILL SEE ITS WAY CLEAR 
TO PROVIDE A FULL TIME OR AT 
LEAST A PART TIME DIRECTOR OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION? 
Middleburg, Penna. 


THE PROMOTION OF CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATION IN EASTERN SYNOD 


By the Rev. J. N. LeVan 

The increasing conviction, that Christian 
Education has become the greatest chal- 
lenge and the paramount task of the Church 
today, has created a need for a correlation 
of all the agencies dealing with the train- 
ing of the young. Numerous committees 
were found on the rosters of Synods and 
Classes, working more or less independ- 
ently of each other, and with vaguely de- 
fined objectives, yet all earnestly address- 
ing themselves to the tasks of promoting 
the training of the young. There was ap- 
parent lack of coordination and unification 
in program and administration. 


To more adequately meet the needs of 
our educational program, Eastern Synod 
recommended that all existing agencies for 
Christian Education within each Classis 
should be superseded by a Classical Com- 
mittee on Christian Education, under the 
chairmanship of a Classical Director of 
Religious Education. It was further ree- 
ommended that the Classical Directors of 
Christian Education shall constitute the 
Synodical Committee on Christian Educa- 
tion, with the privilege of adding four 
members-at-large, if they so desire. The 13 
Classes of Eastern Synod have adopted this 
recommendation and elected directors, who 
now constitute Synod’s Permanent Com- 
mittee on Christian Education. 
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View of the new camp site. 


THE CAMPERS ARE COMING, 
YO-HO! YO-HO! 


And the beauty of it is, they have a 
place to come to. In Easton last October 
at its annual session Eastern Synod made 
the venture of faith in the project of 
leadership training which was involved 
in the purchase of a site on which to de- 
velop a camp for training in religious 
leadership and like purposes of religious 
education. As is now generally known, 
this site was formerly known as Mensch’s 
Mill in Berks County, near Huff’s Church, 
some four miles west of Route 62, the 
highway connecting Boyertown and Allen- 
town. 


A very interesting illustrated prospectus 
issued during the past winter gives some 
hint of the nucleus of stone buildings 
standing on the property and of the intri- 
guing natural beauty of the place. Only 
those who have visited the site, however, 
can appreciate the latter point. The forty- 
three acres included in the property are 
made up of cleared land which has been 
farmed and of rolling woodland, a beauti- 
ful patch of which skirts both sides of the 
creek and the dam which provided water 
power for the old mill. There is also an 
orchard which has been adding its touch 
of beauty during these spring days. 


Synod delegated all matters concerning 


The above-defined organization affords 
a more effective cooperation with the de- 
nominational agencies for Christian Edu- 
cation on the one hand, and a more helpful 
contact with the individual congregations 
on the other. Through the Classical Diree- 
tor a close contact may be sustained with 
the pastors and superintendents of the 
charges and congregations, insuring a bet- 
ter understanding and a closer coopera- 
tion. An opportunity is afforded to urge 
the serious tacing of the problem of higher 
educational achievement in the local 
Church; an cpportunity to stimulate leader- 
ship training, and to secure a large num- 
ber of workers from various groups and 
localities, who shall be competent to pass 
judgment upon the materials and methods 
secured through the Classical Committees 
and the Publication and Sunday School 
Board. 


The Classical Directors, chosen because 
of their interest, zeal and peculiar qualifi- 
cations, are sure to give their best efforts 
and the benefits of their study and experi- 
mentation to the work which lies so close 
to their hearts. Already gratifying ad- 
vances are reported along the lines pro- 
posed at the conference of Classical Diree- 
tors held in Philadelphia. 


With the unification of all interests and 
departments which have to do with Chris- 
tion Education we may expect a strong 
impetus given to this program, with strong 
promotional programs in the Classes. The 
lines will be lengthened and the strategic 
points strengthened in all departments of 
the work of the Church School in the hope 
that the challenge of our day may be 
adequately met, and that the traditional 
genius of our Reformed Church, the ex- 
ponent of an educational religion, may be 
eonserved, for the development of an in- 
telligent Christian constituency. 


this Camp to three committees on Educa- 
tion, Management and Finance. The for- 
mer committee is responsible for overseeing 
the uses of the Camp. All activities 
at the Camp will be subject to the con- 
trol of this committee. The Committee 
on Management has charge of the equip- 
ping and “dev eloping of the property. The 
Committee on Finance is charged with the 
duty of raising at least $10,000 from the 
Churches of Eastern Synod to pay for the 
site and its initial improvement. 

Through the Department of Leadership 
Training the Committee on Education is 
setting up the first summer’s program for 
the last two weeks in August. Already 
there are registrations and inquiries con- 
cerning the Camp and it bids fair to sur- 
pass the success of the previous camps in 
rented quarters at Fern Brook. 


The Management Committee is engaged 
in the remodelling of the old mill, farm- 
house and barn, cleaning of the dam, and 
other preparations for the coming of the 
campers. The dining-hall and kitchen will 
be located in the mill, with partial dormi- 
tory facilities in its second floor. Further 
dormitory facilities will be had in the 
farmhouse and a first cottage to be erected 
in the orchard. For an assembly hall for 
worship and recreation the big barn is be- 
ing remodelled. When these lines are read 
the work will be well under way. 


The Finance Committee is challenging 
the young people of the Eastern Synod to 
contribute the funds necessary for the pur- 
chase and improvement of this site. The 
money has begun to- come in to the hands 
of Rev. Howard Obold, Treasurer, Perkasie. 
The Classical Committees on Religious 
Edueation are assisting in the promotion 
of this cause, but no Church need wait for 
a special call. The Young People’s Socie- 
ties, Sunday Schools, Ushers’ Associations, 
and other groups of young people are urged 
to find ways and means to send gifts, Let’s 
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all pitch in and have a share in making 


ready, for ‘‘The Campers Are Coming, 


Yo-ho! 


Yo-ho! ed 


The staunch old farm house which is to 
be used for dormitories and camp office. 


MEET MR. STATISTICS 


Some conception of the service that has 
been rendered the Church School by out 
Summer Schools of Religious Education 
may be gained by an examination of the 
record of Cedar Crest and Dayton pre- 
sented below: 

Cedar Crest Summer School, 1923-1828: 


Total number of students, 341; total num- . 


ber of credits granted, 1,121; total number 
of diplomas awarded, 41; number of cities 
represented, 50; number of classes, 16. 

Dayton Summer School, 1925-1928: Total 
number of students, 201 number each year: 
1925, 50; 1926, 44; 1927, 53; 1928, 54; 
number of credits granted, 534; number of 
diplomas awarded, 6. 

Where Will Your Delegates Go? 
Cedar Crest Summer School, July 8 to 20, 
Kiskiminetas Camp and Missionary Con- 

ference, July 26 to August 5. 
Dayton Summer School, August 5 to 17. 
Camp Mensch Mill, August 19 to 31. 
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that new day emerging above the horizon 
yonder. Yet we know that that day shall 
be indefinitely delayed, and its nature seri- 
ously compromised when its dawn does 
break, unless we make men and women 
and children anxious for its coming, anx- 
ious for a day which shall be spiritually 
and ethically as radically different from 
the past as the scientific world of today 
is different from the scientific world of the 
day of Aristotle. The way to the achieve- 
ment of this goal is the way of an ade- 
quate program of religious education. And 
it must also be kept in mind that, possibly, 
still in the majority of the local Churches, 
the program of religious education is not 
so vitally different now from what it was 
a generation ago. 


For a number of years now we have 


“ been hearing and speaking about a ‘‘new 


religious education.’’ A new religious ed- 
ucation means a new program of leader- 
ship training. By this time the Reformed 
Church ought to realize, if she does not, 
that our program of religious education as 
advanced in summer schools like that at 
Cedar Crest and the several camps is a 
pioneer project—a buoyant and hopeful 
laboratory experiment. The young people 
who have been attending these schools and 
camps during the last few years (if they 
were worth sending) always returned to 
their home Churches enthusiastic about 
their experience. But that would be of 
little avail did they not also return with 
a new light in their eye, with a new vision 
ready to burst into flame within their 
souls. And to those readers who may scoff 
even now at these schools—or at this testi- 
mony—may the writer be permitted to say 
that he speaks with the authority of a 
pastor who has seen annually the same 
thing happen for the last five or six years 
in his own congregation or charge. Usually 
the writer selected the young people who 


THE VALUE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION TO 
THE LOCAL CHURCH 


By Roland L. Rupp 


If the religious conditions of the Church 
and the world speak authoritatively today 
concerning any one great need, it is con- 
cerning the imperative need for trained 
leaders. This is as necessary, if the Church 
is to succeed with a vital spiritual pro- 
gram, in the case of the laymen as in the 
case of the ministers. The pulpit and the 
pastoral office ought to be filled today with 
supermen if the challenges of the world 
and of the kingdom of God are to be met. 
There is no other task calling quite as 
loudly and as eloquently for the best young 
men—or young women—in the community 
as the ministry. Some of us are frequently 
appalled as we face our tasks, and we burn 
with humiliation and are overwhelmed 
with tragedy when we note how complais- 


antly, how inadequately, how stupidly 
these tasks are generally met. Yet the 
need for more highly trained men, for 


stronger men for the ministerial office is 
hardly any more pressing than is the need 
for trained lay workers. 

Some of us are looking forward to a new 
day in human conditions and aspirations. 
We believe that we could now walk up the 
hillside of the spirit and from that crest 
discover the first faint rays of the sun of 


Die Neu ‘‘Schulhaus an 
der Krick’’ 

This roomy mill is be- 

ing remodelled to pro- 


vide dining hall, kitchen, 


and dormitories. 


attended the schools, and he is persuaded 
that the effort put forth by him for this 
type of leadership training has been as 
fruitful of results as any of his pastoral 
labors, 


By continued experimentation and inves- 
tigation these schools have grown surpris- 
ingly in efficiency from year to year. As 
they are being planned for this present 
year they mark a larger advance in peda- 
gogical and physchological insight than 
ever before. It is necessary that these 
young people shall themselves be carefully 
studied as they enroll for the school’s 
work, that their academic training, their 
practical experience, and their own person- 
ality be considered as determining factors 
in the matter of their relationships to the 
school. It is necessary that in these schools 
practice teaching, under expert supervi- 
sion, shall be carried on. There is nothing 
like leadership training without this actual 
experience under supervision. It is neces- 
sary that the school plan with our young 
people various projects which they are to 
carry out in the local Church immediately 
upon their return. These are evidences 
that the Church is beginning to face a 
scientific task with the scientific spirit and 
scientific methods. The local Church which 
fails to note these efforts in behalf of her 
own task is tragically blind to opportu- 
nities. 
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In prief these must be mentioned among 
the values of these summer schools to the 
local Church: 

First, the students return to the local 
Church enthusiastic about their new ex- 
perience and new discoveries. Now they 
have a different conception of the Reformed 
Church. Their own denomination is not as 
near to death’s door, nor as conservative, 
as they had supposed. They know at first 
hand that the Reformed Church has lead- 
ers in religious education and a multitude 
of young people eager, keen, splendid, just 
waiting for an opportunity to launch out 
or be led forth to the task of achieving 
different goals in religious education. 

Second, these students now have a dif- 
ferent conception of leadership training, 
of their jobs as leaders and teachers. They 
now begin to see that their task is infinitely 
greater and more difficult than they had 
supposed. The teacher is not nearly as 
much a source of information as she is a 
leader of boys and girls. They see now 
that learning to worship is an essential 
part of religious education. They are also 
beginning to realize that their task ex- 
tends beyond the weekly Church School 
period on out into every day of the week, 
into every home represented by their pu- 
pils, into the school and street until it 
embraces all the relationships of her boys 
and girls. 

Third, on their return they have quite a 
definite conception of some of the more 
flagrant inadequacies in their own local 
Church program and methods. At school 
they discussed with their teachers and co- 
workers, in class and out, their own local 
Church programs. There together, openly 
and privately, they measured their prob- 
lems and efforts. They tested, weighed, 
adopted, rejected, analyzed, formed conclu- 
sions. In their own minds they gave birth 
to certain constructive ideas which they 
would like to work out on their return. 
Their ‘‘post-school report’? gives them a 
splendid opportunity to break into their 
home organization, into their home habits 
and ways, with definite ideas for advance. 

Fourth, the school experience gives to 
the teacher a wider horizon, a keener in- 
sight, a greater skill, a deeper consecra- 
tion, a greater love for her work and for 
her boys and girls. The school has been 
the making of possibly a real leader and 
teacher. 

Two weeks is a short period of time in 
which no finished teachers or leaders can 
be made. But that time is long enough to 
waken minds, to stir souls, to catch 
glimpses of better ways, to begin to form 
new viewpoints, to reflect, and to look 
ahead. The local Church which is suffi- 
ciently interested in our summer schools 
to send live representatives to them is 
helping in meeting one of the greatest 
needs of the Church today. WOULD THAT 
CHURCH LEADERS, CLERICAL AND 
LAY, HAD THEIR EYES AS WIDE 
OPEN WHEN THEY DEAL WITH THE 
CHURCH AS THEY DO WHEN THEY 
DEAL WITH THEIR OWN BUSINESS 
OR PERSONAL INTERESTS. THEN 
GREATER THINGS WOULD HAPPEN 
FOR THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD. 


_ With its vast spaces and its high ceil- 
ing, the barn will serve admirably as as- 
sembly hall for worship, dramatization, and 
social recreation. 
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GOOD-BYE, SCHOOL? 

Students in all kinds of schools are wont 
to throw their hats into the air on the 
last day and to shout joyfully, ‘* Good-bye, 
School.’’ Is this the attitude of a delegate 
to a summer school? Is he also glad to 
forget it? How far does his summer school 
experience really count when he returns to 
his home? Perhaps the following post- 
school report, sent by a 1928 delegate to 
one of her teachers, will help to answer 
these questions, 

‘*Yes, this report is just a little late but 
there has been so much to do that I 
couldn’t get it out any sooner. 


‘*To date we have not made many im- 
provements in our Church School but those 
that have been made are meeting with the 
approval of our people. Of course, more 
improvements are needed and will be made. 
However, they cannot all be successfully 
made at one time. 

‘‘Our old opening exercises are giving 
way to what I hope will be real worship 
services. How? Different classes arrange 
the worship service, selecting the songs, 
scripture lesson and prayer. The theme 
of the morning’s lesson is used as a basis 
for the service. By giving each class the 
chance to arrange a worship service, every 
member of the class helps to plan the serv- 
ice and select those who will take part 
either by reading the scripture lesson or 
by leading in prayer. An especially inter- 
esting program was prepared by the Inter- 
mediate girls. The theme of the lesson on 
that particular Sunday was Spiritual Gifts. 
When they submitted their songs for the 
morning, they gave a reason for selecting 
each one. Several extra ones were se- 
lected so that the chorister might select 
from the grcup the ones most familiar to 
her. In place of prayer in the opening 
service, they used the Apostles’ Creed. 
Now each member has a chance to take an 
active part at some time in a worship 
service; before this, responsive reading of- 
fered the only opportunity for participa- 
tion in the service, outside of the singing. 

‘«The Church School literature has been 
changed for next year. Our own denomi- 
national graded lessons will be used in 
place of the David C. Cook material now 
in use. New song books will also be pur- 
chased. : 


‘*New rules and regulations for manag- 
ing the school are being planned by the 
Church School Board to be introduced at 
the beginning of next year. The object 
is to bring about more systematic manage- 
ment of the school with each member of 
the Board having a definite responsibility. 
Each officer and teacher will be required 
to have a dependable assistant. 

‘*Continuous efforts are being made to 
increase attendance and eliminate tardi- 
ness. This is a difficult task and will take 
time, but a bigger and better school is a 
goal worth striving for.’’ 


TAKING THE COMPILATION OF SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL STATISTICS SERIOUS 


By Herbert F. Weckmueller 


The religion of Jesus Christ cannot he 
comprehended in figures. No set of sta- 
tistics can measure the scope of any Sun- 
day School or Church. Spiritual influences 
cannot be reduced to a common denomi- 
nator and compiled in any statistical blank. 
All of which is quite true, and we would 
not have it otherwise. If God were finite, 
He would no longer be God; if His religion 
were completely comprehensible, it would 
cease to attract. 

But we have nothing but finite terms 
with which to express our idea of God; 
we have nothing but concrete works and 
words with which to express our love for 
Him; hence .the need of statistics and 
parochial reports. The figures will at least 
be an indication of the life within. 


Has the total enrollment increased over 
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last year’s enrollment? Is the average same as formerly with the same constitu- 
attendance higher or lower than last ency and relationships. 
year’s; how does it compare with the de- The Ohio Sunday School Association (for 
nominational average? Is there a normal example) was a very democratic body. It 
growth in the children’s division? How was an organization built up from below 
many accessions has the Church made by the workers in local situations. Al) 
through the Sunday School? How many Officers were elected in popular conven- 
families are represented in the Sunday tions to which one and all were invited, 
School by children, families not represented The same was true of all county and town- 
by parents or older brothers and sisters ship Sunday School Associations. The 
in the Church? Are these families followed group that came together was composed 
up? Are we developing leadership in our of individuals from all cooperating 
school? How many of our students are in Churches in a given territory, The group 


teacher training classes, at summer schools 
and camps, conventions? Is the Sunday 
School developing a Church for the future? 
Are we assuming our proper denomina- 
tional obligations? These, and a score of 
other questions might be asked. Questions, 
whith every pastor, superintendent, and 
loyal Sunday School worker ought to ask, 
to check up on themselves and their organi- 
zation. And the only way to answer these 
questions is by means of figures and sta- 
tistical blanks. 

The greatest value in statistics should 
come to the local school. The denomina- 
tion, of course, is interested; but if it 
were purely to tell the outside world what 


SUNSET 


The glories of the closing day 

With beauty fill the scene; 

On verdant hill and meadow wide 
The shadows creep and lean. 

O everlasting strength of God 
Enfold us to Thy care; 

And while we calmly wait the night 
Assure us Thou art there. 


The verdant hill and meadow wide 
Soon pass from earthly view; 

But overhead the heavens shine 
And bring us beauties new. 

So let Thy Kingdom come, O Lord, 
Through Church and men of thine, 
Until one brotherhood shall be 

An instrument divine. 


Give saints the will to labor on 
Amid the heat of day; 

Sustain them when their labors press 
Or steep their chosen way. 

When shadows of declining years 
Fall round their tired frames, 

Give us the burden of their fears, 
The grace to laud their names. 


—Henry Linford Krause. 


the local school is doing, statistics would 
be of little real value. Perhaps that is 
why they have been of so little value, we 
have made them for show and not for self. 
Statistics can, if accurately compiled, be a 
splendid indication of the life of the or- 
ganization. They will direct energy into 
neglected fields of service: they will open 
our eyes to greater opportunities. 

May the service of the Sunday School 
never be comprehended entirly by figures; 
may its service never be rendered purely 
for the sake of figures—we serve God and 
humankind—but may the figures he an in- 
centive for the greatest service possible. 

If Sunday School work is serious, then 
the compilation of Sunday School statistics 
must also be serious. 


Marion, Ohio. 


THE RELATION OF THE DENOMINA- 
TION TO THE COUNCIL OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By Frank A. Shults 


Many regard the Council of Religious 
Education merely as the continuation of 
the former Sunday School Association. It 
is presumed that the change was one of 
name only and that the organization is the 


and the work were strictly non-denomi- 
national. 

The denominations as such had neither 
voice nor control in the organization, the 
conventions, or the programs of the Sun- 
day School Associations from the World’s 
Association down to the Township or Dis- 
trict Associations. Some of the denomi- 
national leaders felt the need of an inter- 
denominational organization through which 
they might influence the curriculum, the 
standards, the programs, and the promo- 
tion of Sunday School work. Consequently 
the Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations was set up and operated 
for many years as the official agency of 
the cooperating denominations. 

At the Kansas City convention of the 
International Sunday School Association 
in 1922, the two great international organi- 
zations were merged, and the new name is, 
The International Council of Religious 
Edueation. Since that time many State 
and local groups have followed the lead 
of the overhead organizations and have be- 
come Councils of Religious Education. 

In the International Council there is now 
both territorial or non-denominational rep- 
resentation and denominational representa- 
tion. There are forty-one denominations 
of our country and Canada which are ae- 
tively affiliated with The International 
Council, electing official delegates and rep- 
resentatives and contributing thousands of 
dollars into the treasury of the Council. 
This makes The International Council of 
Religious Education a truly inter-denomi- 
national body, working with and for the 
forty-one denominations. The Reformed 
Church in the United States is, and has 
been from the beginning, one of these affili- 
ated denominations. 


The Councils of Religious Education are 
in no sense in competition with the de- 
nominations. Practically all Churches and 
Sunday Schools are denominational and 
there is no desire on the part of the Coun- 
cil officers to interfere with the denomina- 
tional programs or supervision. The Coun- 
cil is the agency of the denominations by 
which they plan to push the work of Relig- 
ious Education cooperatively. The Council 
is the Church in cooperation in Religious 
Education. The Council has nothing to sell 
except ideas, standards, and service. There 
is no jurisdiction for its existence if it does 
not serve local Churches, 


The denominational officers recognize the 
helpfulness of the various Councils and 
serve on Council Committees, teach in 
Council Standard Leadership Training 
Schools, contribute toward Council bud- 
gets and frequently seek the aid of the 
Council. The Council engages exclusively 
in cooperative and interdenominational 
work in Religious Education, never inter- 
fering with the local Church or its loyalty 
to its own communion. The Council will 
not accredit or supervise a training class 
where the students are all from one Church 
or denomination. But there are many 
things besides conventions that should be 
promoted cooperatively rather than de- 
nominationally. 


The Council is not ‘‘just another organi- 
zation’’; it is the Church in cooperation 
in Religious Education. Every worker in 
the Council belongs to some denomination 
and he and his Council are serving his de- 
nomination in pushing the activity of the 
Council. 
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Why I Am Going Back to India 


DR, E. STANLEY JONES, the envinent Missionary 


(This address, delivered at the Central Hall, Westminster, London, on Wednesday, 17th April, 1929, is so eminently 
worth while that we hope no reader will miss it) 


(Concluded from last week) 


Ghandi some time ago spoke about the 
Rama Raja, the kingdom of Rama, but it 
seemed a very weak conception and had 
no content, and it kind of died, because 
it had not sufficient content in it. But 
when I look at this virile conception of 
Jesus Christ, it nerves me for reform of 
every type and kind, 

This Man who stands at the center of 
our Gospel, is not only a reformer, not 
only a beautiful character, there is another 
name that He has taught our lips to utter, 
He has taught us to say ‘‘Saviour.’’? It 
was the first name I ever really utttered 
of His, but I looked into His face and the 
inner being of me consented to say it, 
Saviour. My whole being took hold of it 
and said ‘‘He saves me now.’’ I go to 
the world, not merely because the world 
needs a Saviour, for we are smitten and 
hurt at heart, we are wounded and broken 
in ten thousand ways, and we desperately 
need a Saviour. 


I wish I could stop there, but I cannot. 
Somebody said to me today, is not Chris- 
tianity liable to stop at Jesus and not get 
to God? And a Hindu said, you people 
start out to find God, but you give up the 
quest and stop at Jesus and become hero 
worshippers. If our Gospel stops at Jesus, 
it stops short of our need. It is very noble 
to think of Jesus as a good example, but 
it is only hero worship. The Gospel does 
not tell me to imitate Christ alone, it tells 
me to assimilate Him, realize Him and trust 
Him. When I find Christ as a living 
Saviour, what becomes of God? I find 
when I have deepened the Christ-consci- 
ousness, I have deepened the God-consci- 
ousness, In my experience I cannot tell 
where one ends and the other begins. 
Jesus never rivals or puts out God. Actu- 
ally the more we know of Jesus the more 
we know of God. Therefore, by actual 
experimentation not by dogmatic asser- 
tion, I have come to the conclusion that 
they are one. The more men have fellow- 
shipped with Christ the more they have 
fellowshipped with.the living God. In one 
of the temples of the ancient Roman Em- 
pire, the temple of Bacchus, a papyrus was 
found bearing these words: ‘‘To the great 
God, shall I see Him, shall I meet Him? 
Shall I know Him? Answer me that.’’ 
They wanted to know God in those far- 
off days as we do today. Learn the name 
of Jesus Christ as Saviour and God will 
become an utter reality to the spirit. 


As I look at human events I find that 
Christianity is the only movement that pre- 
sents a Person to me that is utterly in- 
escapable. I can escape other people, I 
can pass by them, but I cannot escape 
Christ. Start down any avenue and before 
you are part of the way down, you are 
face to face with Him as the central issue 
along that line of life. An Indian once 
said: Begin in India and her needs, and 
you will come out at the place of Christ. 
Begin at the world and its needs, and you 
will come out at the place of Christ. Be- 
gin anywhere in the world, and by the 
very pressure of that need, you will find 
yourself coming out at the place of Christ. 
T challenge ariy man to face human need 
and try to get rid of it, and if he does not 
toil up a Calvary and stand face to face 
with Jesus Christ, I will wonder what has 
happened. A Socialist once said to me, 
‘‘T was a eynie Socialist, but I wanted 
people to have life, I loved people’’ and 
he did, you could tell it—‘‘but the very 
pressure of life got me out at the place 
where I became a Christian.’’ One of 


your great English economists says: ‘‘Our 
politics and our economics make Jesus in- 
evitable.’’ 

Suppose you started out and said we 
would do without Him and start life on 
some other basis. Let us try it. Love isa 
good thing to begin with, let us start at 
love, and let us trace it back to find the 
norm and form in human history. The first 
thing we know we are looking into the 
face of Him who was incarnate love. 

Purity is a good thing. The world backs 
purity and will not back impurity, no mat- 
ter what the advocates of modern license 
may say, this universe is very hard on 
impurity. We do not break that law of 
purity, we break ourselves upon that law, 
it will throw us back bleeding, blighted, 
quivering things, if we break it, it will 
break us. Search back and find purity in 
its norm and form, and the first thing you 
know is, you are looking in the eyes of 
Him who was the purest among the mighty 
and the mightiest among the pure. 

Self-sacrifice is far better than selfish- 
ness. The world is hard on selfishness. The 
most miserable people in the world today 
are the selfish people, I do not care 
whether they are clothed in silks. Trace 
back then to find the true self-sacrificial 
One, and the first thing you know, you are 
gazing upon a Cross. 

You cannot escape Jesus. Put Him out 
at one door, and then start out at an- 
other door, and you find yourself meeting 
Him. 

A group if free thinkers in Canada re- 
cently were going to sit down and think of 
some way to live apart from religion. So 
they thought freely (laughter). They 
thought freely about the Ten Command- 
ments, they said some of them were not 
valid, and at the end of two days when 
they were about to close, a young woman 
naively said: ‘Where are we coming out? 
Have we got anything? We have torn 
down and broken and cut and hit. What 
is the end of it? How are we to live? It 
seems to me the only thing we can do is 
this—to act, and as we act, think about the 
other person when we act.’’ Somebody 
sneered, ‘‘That is only the Golden Rule.’’ 
They had thought for two days, and the 
only bit of light upon the horizon was the 
Golden Rule. JI am not afraid that Sei- 
ence will become too scientific, I am des- 
perately afraid that we may not be suf- 
ficently scientific. Our religion does not 
need protection, it needs proclamation. 
(Applause.) In itself it is its own wit- 
ness, it is inevitable. An Indian once 
said: ‘‘The thing that strikes me about 
Christ is His congruity to our nature,’’ 
that real nature, not the sin nature, that 
is the unreal. We do not live when we 
live in sin. We live in unreality, but 
when I find Christ, I find reality. The day 
I gave my beart to Jesus, I did not find 
the way of life, but life itself. Every 
portion of my being tingled with the sense 
that I had. found life. 


A man said to me ‘‘T read your last 
book the night when the famous prize 
fight took place, when two famous bruisers 
tried to beat each other into submission, 
The thing that struck me was this, there 
was more bitter bruising of spirit taking 
place in the Round Table Conference than 
the bruising of the bodies in that arena. 
Are there any consequences of your 
faith??? I said, ‘‘ Yes, some rather deep 
consequences, for IT have taken my faith 
and put it hefore the non-Christian world 
and said, ‘There it is, break it if it is 
breakable’.’? It might break my heart to 
find it could he broken, but it must be if 


it is not real. Night and day they have 
smitten upon it for these twenty-one years, 
but the more it has been smitten upon, the 
more it has shone. I said to my friend, 
underneath these rather deep consequences 
there are now no uncertainties. Christ is 
the way and I do not know any other. I 
would like to witness to that faith that 
I do not hold it now, it holds me, 


What is the attitude we must take in 
regard to this matter? There are three 
attitudes of life: one is the frankly sel- 
fish, the second is the sentimental, and the 
third is the sacrificial. Now there are those 
who live in selfishness frankly and openly. 
There are those who live in sentimentality 
and think because they can feel about re- 
ligion, that they are thereby Christian, 
though selfishness holds them and their 
sentimentality is a cover for their sel- 
fishness. 

A woman came up to one of our mission- 
aries in the States and wept very copiously. 
She said she was deeply touched by what 
he had said, and would like to help him, 
but was sorry she could not, because she 
had just bought herself a fur coat for $450. 
(Laughter.) The sentimentality had cov- 
ered up something deeper. I think this 
thing should be stripped of mere senti- 
mentality, and we should get down to 
reality. I remember once in a _ great 
Church I poured out my heart, for I 
knew it needed something to save it from 
itself, I wanted it to do something really 
big that would cost it something, so that 
there would be some wounds. Afterwards 
they said, you have done us good, and I 
remember one sister wept and the tears 
ran down her cheeks and one fell on the 
back of my hand as I shook hands. And 
then they all filed out and left me with 
my teardrop. 

Then from that Church I was asked to 
speak to the men, and I said: ‘‘That is 
great, I would like to speak to this men’s 
class.’’ I poured out my heart to these 
men, and a millionaire spoke afterwards 
and said, ‘‘There is one thing Mr. Jones 
has not spoken about, and that is the saeri- 
ficial side of the missionary.’’ I had not 
spoken about it, because I had not felt 
any. I have never made a sacrifice for 
Jesus Christ; any little thing that I have 
ever given up, He has given back to me 
tenfold. The sacrifice would be if I was 
told now I could not go back. This mil- 
lionaire said he had seen 13 young mission- 
aries go out across the seas, and only two 
ever returned. He then sat down. They 
all shook hands with me and said ‘‘You 
have done us good,’’ and filed out. I went 
upstairs to get my hat and coat, and just 
as I was about to go, a lady who was 
fixing some flowers on the communion 
table said, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Jones, do come back, 
you have done us good, I want to give you 
something to remember us by.’’ So she 
took a flower out of the bunch that was 
on the table, and as she handed the peony 
to me she said: ‘‘Please take that to re- 
member us by.’’? IT went out of that great 


‘institution with a flower and a tear. 


we missionaries do not want 
flowers. We are just ordinary human be- 
ings. We are in a task too big for us, a 
task that we cannot do without Divine 
help, and we do not want tears, for we 
have never been able to feel sorry for our- 
selves. We want intelligent spiritual 
hacking. We want when we go into the 
situation that I have told you of, to know 
that we can depend upon your praying, 
that there is that great prayer impact be- 
hind us as we go out. In Heaven’s name, 
do not forget to pray! We want you to 


Now 
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say, Here are our sons and our daughters, 
it may break our hearts to offer them, but 
we do it in Christ’s name. I would like 
to see the people of Britain stand deeply 
back of these great societies that are touch- 
ing the world everywhere, and let me say 
touching it in as vital a way as any peo- 
ple in the world. As an outsider let me 


The name woos you with siren softness. 
How sweetly musical it is! As the name, so 
the city, with its indescribable charm, fas- 
cinates and captures you. Somehow, ir- 
resistibly you just fall into its alluring 
embrace. 

As you near the harbor aeroplanes come 
out to welcome you. Like birds they fly 
around the ship and drop the latest news- 
papers and cards of greeting on the decks. 
From the wharf there is an outburst of 
music from the Hawaiian band. Bright- 
eyed, smiling Honolulu girls sing songs of 
welcome. ‘‘Aloha’’ once heard is never 
forgotten. It is many words in one. It is 
a spirit too abounding for any words to 
express. It means Love. It includes wel- 
come, joy, farewell, kindliness. All its 
notes thrill with heartfulness and soulful- 
ness. As soon as we step ashore, where a 
multitude of Honoluluans are assembled, a 
wreath of flowers is placed around the neck 
of each person, man, woman and child. 
Such welcome warms the heart of every 
visitor from whatever country. It gives 
special cheer to fellow citizens of the 
United States. The ‘‘Paradise of the 
Pacific’’ is fittingly named. Nature here 
is prodigal with her sunshine, equable cli- 
mate, rich verdure, flowering trees and 
shrubbery. . . . The 100-mile motor drive 
around the island of Oahu presents an 
ever-varying panorama of sea and moun- 
tain. All visitors ascend to Pali, which 
offers the finest scenic view of Honolulu. 
The cliff separates the valley, which at 
the depth of 1,000 feet extends many miles, 
from the curving shore which is brightened 
by the white surf of the ocean. Thou- 
sands of acres of pineapple fields and sugar 
cane constitute the chief wealth of the 
island. The Punch Bowl and the Fantalus, 
mountain peaks near the city, we looped in 
order to view the colorful vista they pre- 
sent of earth and seaandsky. The hillsides 
and gardens, almost every month of the 
year, are aglow with the oleander, hibiscus, 
the poinsettia, and the bougainvillea. 


plead for them, for that far-flung line; 
stand back of them, and when it is a 
choice between that luxury and that life, 
in Heaven’s name choose that life. 

Then something will happen. 

The reason why I am a missionary ean 
be summed up in one word. That one 
word is Christ. Christ has sufficed me, 


Travel Notes 


DR. JOHN CALVIN BOWMAN 
HONOLULU 


Color, as my friend Captain Hockman ex- 
pressed it, describes as nothing else can, 
the glory of Honolulu. If I may be per- 
sonal, to the captain, a native of Waynes- 
boro, Pa., and his gracious wife, my com- 
panion, Mr. Snyder and I are greatly in- 
debted for the hospitality which enhanced 
the pleasure of our yisit to Honolulu. 
Similar appreciation should also be ex- 
pressed for favors shown by Miss Strick- 
ler, also of Waynesboro, Pa., for some years 
a teacher of Social Science in one of the 
schools of the city. Such touches of kind- 
ness mean much to the traveler far away 
from home. And what a pleasure it was to 
receive a call in my stateroom from an 
old-time lady friend, who for twelve years, 
with her husband, an army official, has 
been a resident in Honolulu. A most un- 
expected surprise it was on the same day 
to be greeted aboard our ship by Rev. and 
Mrs. I. George Nace and family, mission- 
airies, returning to Japan on the §S. S. 
‘«President Cleveland.’’? No one will blame 
me for making grateful record of such ex- 
periences in my Journal in time. 

I shall not tell of the big rapid-firing 
guns and the ponderous mortars concealed 
in the fortress of Diamond Head and else- 
where in the island. Nor shall I discuss 
the Japanese problem, which is causing 
some nervous anxiety. There is no actual 
conflict. And many things foreboded do 
not happen. 

Hilo 

Just a night’s sail from Honolulu. And 
the praises of our passengers bestowed on 
the big island of Hawaii do not fall be- 
low those given to Oahu. The 100-mile 
drive over good roads evoke constant ex- 
clamations of, ‘‘Oh, look there! Look 
there! Isn’t it wonderful!’’ Mountains, 
valleys, royal and other palms, flowers, 
flowers, flowers. Craters of volcanoes, 
whose names I do not remember. But the 
Kilauea one can never forget. The crater 
is 8 miles in circumference. The inner pit 


**vea, He hath greatly sufficed.’’ So at 
His bidding I would walk down through 
the years with Him, feeling that ours is 
the biggest privilege that could be offered 
any man or woman anywhere, to walk down 
into human need with such a Saviour, such 
a Companion and such a Redeemer. Let 
us pray. 


is 100 feet in diameter, 600 feet deep, and 
covers 20 acres, It is called the ‘‘ House 
of Everlasting Fire.’’ Yesterday it did 
not play its infernal game. But I didn’t 
like the looks of the puffing steam from 
many openings; nor, for that matter, the 
smell of brimstone. The seething lava is 
boiling with rage underneath the quiet sur- 
face. Some day it will again pour out its 
terrible fury. It did that during the 
eruption of 1855-1856, when the lava in a 
stream 2 miles wide flowed for 16 months 
down into the valley, within 8 miles of Hilo. 
At the big modern ‘‘Voleano House,’’ on 
the edge of the crater, we lunched and 
rested, enjoying the cool breeze 4,000 feet 
above sea level. But we may not tarry. 
Our Cadillac is waiting. Down the moun- 
tain we go through rain. Does it rain in 
Hawaii? An annual rainfall of 150 inches. 
That explains the extraordinary vegeta- 
tion, the fruits, the ever fresh verdure, 
and the glorious flowers. The sun breaks 
through the clouds, dispersing the rain, 
and Hilo is bright again with its radiant 
colors of earth and heaven. A large gath- 
ering of Hawaiians on the wharf, All pas- 
sengers on the deck. The Hilo band plays, 
and the swarthy girls sing their farewell, 
‘*Aloha! Aloha!’?’? The gangplank is drawn 
aboard. Off to San Francisco! The 
‘<Empress,’’? with several hundred of my 
genial fellow-passengers, will soon sail to 
Balboa, through the Panama Canal; thence 
to Havana and New York. In California 
I tarry for a few weeks and then—Home. 
A great, enlarging, informative, pleasur- 
able experience has been my ‘‘Cruise 
’Round the World.’’ 


S. S. Empress of Australia, 
March 24, 1929. 


(And, thanks to our genial friend, many 
‘“‘Messenger’’ readers have been thorough- 
ly enjoying the Cruise with Dr. Bowman. 
He is certainly a grand young man.—Ed.) 
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WINNERS OF 1929 STEWARDSHIP 
ESSAY PRIZES 


Group A (9-11 Years) 


First, Rosella Haspel, Lima, 0O.; 2nd, 
Doris A. Reibold, Evans City, Pa.; 3rd, 
Rosemary Zechiel, Alliance, O.; 4th, A. 
Robert Nyce, Lansdale, Pa.; 5th, Eliza- 
beth Blemker, Canton, O. 


Group B (12-14 Years) 


First, Mae Drumheller, Bangor, Pa.; 2nd, 
Anna Mary Eyler, Bedford, Pa.; 3rd, Es- 
ther Weckmueller, Milwaukee, Wis.; 4th, 
Ruth Buss, Milwaukee, Wis.; 5th, Wilbur 
Biddlecombe, Ebenezer, N. Y. 


Group C (15-17 Years) 

First, Richard Herman, Nanticoke, Pa.; 
2nd, Roland G. Kley, Sheboygan, Wis.; 3rd, 
Natalie Gehman, Bethlehem, Pa.; 4th, 
Louise Struss, Louisville, Ky.; 5th, Russell 
Caldwell, Fredonia, Pa. 


Group D (18-21 Years) 

First, Mildred Dirks, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
2nd, Elsie M. Brilheart, Hampstead, Md.; 
8rd, Janet Zarger, Chambersburg, Pa.; 4th, 
Catherine E. Geary, Hamburg, Pa.; 5th, 
Kenneth W. Stoyer, Greenville, Pa. 
Winners of 1929 Stewardship Poster Prizes 

Group A 
First, Clifton Whiteley, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Honorable Mention, Esther Byers, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and June L. Chance, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. 


Group B 


First, Ruth Stark, Cleveland, O. Hon- 
orable Mention, Laura V. Abernethy, Hick- 
ory, N. C.; Pearl Haldeman, New Glarus, 
Wis.; James Edenbo, Greenville, Pa.; Low- 
ell Steinert, Schuylkill Haven, Pa., and 
Dorothy Yeager, Berwick, Pa. 

Group C 

First, Gertrude Linnenbruegge, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Honorable Mention, Amos Brubaker, 
Laneaster, Pa., and Edward Kolb, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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Group D 

First, Margaret Thomas, Norristown, Pa. 
Honorable Mention, William A. Schmidt, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Clarabel Stucklick, 
3uffalo, N. Y. 

Final Denominational Judges for the 

Stewardship Contest 
Judges for Essays 

Ministers, Revs. A. V. Casselman, D.D., 
Phila., Pa.; Clayton H. Ranck, Phila., Pa.; 
August H. Elshoff, Egg Harbor City, N. J.; 
George A. Synder, D.D., Akron, O. Women, 
Miss Ruth Gillan, Chambersburg, Pa.; Mrs. 
D. A. Winter, Jeffersonville, Ind.; Mrs. 
F. H. Diehm, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. J. 
Rauch Stein, Phila., Pa. Laymen, Mr. 
Wm. W. Anspach, Milton, Pa.; Mr. H. C. 
Heckerman, Bedford, Pa.; Mr. George 
Bareis, Canal Winchester, O.; Mr. G. W. 
McKown, Martinsburg, West Va. Judges 
for Posters, Mrs. John Lentz, Collegeville, 
Pa.; Miss Carrie Kerschner, Phila., Pa.; 
Mrs. E. W. Lentz, Bangor, Pa.; Miss Helen 
Beresford, Hood College, Frederick, Md.; 
Pres. Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., Hood Col- 
lege, Frederick, Md.; Rev. A. R. Bartholo- 
mew, D.D., Phila., Pa. 


GENERAL SYNOD NEWS NOTES 


DR. CHARLES E. SCHAEFFER 


President of General Synod, Elected 
at Indianapolis, May 22, 1929 


Officers of General Synod 


President, Rey. Charles E. Schaeffer, 
D.D.; vice-presidents, Elder J. Q. Truxal, 
Rev. Frank H. Rupnow, D.D.; treasurer, 
Elder Milton Warner; assistant stated 
clerk, Rev. F. W. Leich, D.D.; executive. 
secretary of the executive committee of 
General Synod, Rev. Wm. E. Lampe, Ph.D.; 
corresponding secretary, Rev. E. G. Hom- 
righausen; roll clerk, Rev. Joseph H. Stein; 
reading clerk, Elder Grover Michael; stated 
clerk, Rev. J. Rauch Stein, D.D. 

The sessions of 1932 will be held in 
Grace Church, Akron, O., Rev. Orris W. 
Haulman, pastor. 

An amendment to the Constitution of 
the Church, admitting women to all the 
rights, privileges and prerogatives of men, 
will be submitted to the Classes for adop- 
tion. 


The Board of Education was merged 
with the Publication and Sunday School 
Board and the combined Board is to be 
known henceforth as the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. Synod elected the follow- 
ing to constitute the new Board: For 6 
years, Rev. Drs. H. J. Christman, Paul S. 
Leinbach, Henry I. Stahr, Paul J. Dun- 
dore and Otto B. Moor; Prof. G. L. Om- 
wake, David I. Prugh, Esq., Harry W. 
Deitz; for 3 years, Dr. T. F. Herman, Dr. 
GC, Fy Krrete, Rev: 1. «H.) ‘Barry | Dr. 
A. N. Sayres, Rev. Jno. M. Peck, Harry 
E. Hartman and Milton Warner. The 
Board will meet June 6 for organization. 


THE UNITED CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Action Taken by the General Conference 
of the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, in Session at Lancaster, Pa., 


May 21, 1929 

In discussing the proposed union of the 
three denominations, The United Brethren 
in Christ, The Reformed Church in the U. 
S., and The Evangelical Synod of N. A., 
3ishop W. M. Bell said: ‘‘The Church is 
willing to go ahead as fast as the leader- 
ship of spirit indicates. But we will not 
go against any pronounced minority oppo- 
sition. We do aim, nevertheless, to enter 
into an educational phase, and during the 
next few years the three denominations 
hope to become better acquainted. Then 
we will love each other the more, and then 
will be the time to approve finally the 
merging of these denominations.’’ 

After a discussion of the subject, the 
following resolution is reported to have 
been adopted unanimously. 

‘*Resolved, That this General Confer- 
ence hereby authorizes a Commission of at 
least twenty members conveniently located, 
seven of whom shall be laymen; the bishops 
shall be members of this commission. The 
Commission shall take under review the 
plan of union submitted, and after a most 
careful and extended study of the plan, 
as well as a searching investigation of the 
methods of work of the three denomina- 
tions named, shall make a report to the 
next General Conference for an approval 
or disapproval of the plan thus submitted, 
provided, however, that should the Board 
of. Bishops and the Commission on Union 
find the sentiment of the Church ready to 
decide this question, they are authorized 
to call the General Conference in extra- 
ordinary session for the express purpose of 
approval or disapproval of the findings of 
the Commission on Union and Federation 
herein provided.’’ 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rey. Albert S. Asendorf from 124 W. 
Nittany avenue, to 210 8S. Allen street, 
State College, Pa. 

Rey. Nevin C. Harner from New York 
City, N. Y., to 301 Sagamore road, Brook- 
line, Pa. 

Rey. Harry N. Spink from Shenandoah, 
Pa., to 111 Center avenue, Plymouth, Pa. 


Rev. Ambrose M. Schmidt, D.D., con- 
ducted the services in Grace Church, Phila., 
Pa., May 26, in the absence of the pastor, 
Rev. Urban C. Gutelius, who was in at- 
tendance, as a delegate, to General Synod. 


THE RUFUS W. AND KATHE- 
RINE McCAULEY MILLER 
MEMORIAL FUND PRIZE 
ESSAY CONTEST 


Subject: ‘‘How Can a Local Church 
Help in Developing a Christian 
Family Life?’’ 

Length: Not over 3,000 words. 

Time: All essays must be received 
by Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Publication 
and Sunday School Board, by 
Children’s Day, June 9, 1929. 

Eligible: Any minister or member 


of the Reformed Church in the 


United States. 

Instructions: (1) Sign essay with an 
assumed name, giving correct 
name and address on a separate 
sheet. 

(2) Use one side of the paper 
only. 

(3) Manuscripts, as far as pos- 
sible, should be typewritten. 

|4) Writers are asked to remem- 
ber that plans which have actu- 
ally proved fruitful are of more 
value than theories which have 
not been tried. 

Prizes: First Prize—$100. 

Second Prize—$50. 


rated with roses. 


THE REV. SAMUEL C. LONG 

As we go to press a letter is re- 
ceived from St. Petersburg, Florida, 
telling of the passing of Rev. Sam- 
uel C. Long on Wednesday morning, 
May 22. Interment was made at 
Butler, Pa., on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 29. Fuller account later. 


We are deeply grieved to an- 
nounce the death of Mr. Thos, A. 
Fenstermaker, elder in Christ Re- 
formed Church, Phila., who died at 
his home, 1639 Diamond street., Sun- 
day, May 26, at 3.30 P. M. Services 
were held at his home Tuesday eve- 
ning. He was taken from his home 
to St. John’s Church, Allentown, 
where brief services were held. In- 
terment was made in West End Cem- 
etery, Allentown, on Wednesday. 
Further details will appear in a 
later issue. 


The Mother’s Day offering of St. John’s 
Sunday School, Bethlehem, Pa., Rey. Wal- 
ter D. Mehrling, pastor, was this year sent 
to Phoebe Home. 


Salem Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. W. 
F. Kosman, pastor, added 34 by confirma- 
tion, 12 by letter and 34 by reprofession. 
Offering was $6,364, which included $5,010 
as a special Easter offering, going ‘‘over 
the top,’? 


St. John’s Church, Hain’s, Wernersville, 
Pa., Rev. Ralph E. Starr, pastor, on Whit- 
sunday added 42 by confirmation and 22 by 
letter and reprofession. 1,201 members and 
friends communed. The total offering for 


benevolence and current expense was 
$2,851. 
Whitsunday was observed at Salem 


Church, Heller’s, Pa., with Church School 
services at 9 A. M., attended by 145, and 
Holy Communion which was administered 
to 230 persons. Holy Communion was ad- 
ministered by Revs. Mark N. Wickert and 
H. J. Hillegass, assisted by Elder Henry 
Stellar. 

_The pastors and elders of Heidelberg 
Classis will meet on Tuesday, June 4, at 
St. Paul’s Church, West Hazleton, Pa., at 
7.30 o’clock, Eastern Standard Time. Re- 
ports No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 are to be sent 
to the chairman, Rev. William G. Weiss, 
2434 South 72nd street, West Phila., Pa. 
Credentials for delegate elders should be 
forwarded to the stated clerk of Classis, 
Rev. J. O. H. Meyer, 109 North Mulberry 
street, Lancaster, Pa. 

Rev. Dr. W. F. DeLlong, field secretary 
of the Board of Home Missions, will oe- 
cupy the pulpit of Heidelberg Church, 
Phila., on Sunday morning, June 2. Dr. 
Paul S. Leinbach, editor of ‘‘The Messen- 
ger,’’ will preach the sermon at the eve- 
ning service. Dr. Leinbach will also oe- 
cupy the pulpit on June 9 and 16. Many 
strangers are attending the services of 
Heidelberg. The attendance is on the 
increase and the interest manifested is 
most encouraging. 


In Messiah Church, Phila., the sermon 
on May 26 was preached by Mr. George 
W. Waidner. A picnic is being held at 
Ormiston on Memorial Day. Rev. James 
W. Bright was recently elected as the new 
pastor, and will begin his pastorate on 
June 2. The pastor’s reception will be 
held Thursday, June 13. Children’s Day 
will be appropriately observed. Plans are 
being made by the Sunday School for a 
Moonlight excursion on Friday, June 21. 

A Mother and Daughter banquet was 
held in St. John’s Church, Evans City, Pa., 
Rev. Dr. Howard H. Long, pastor, on 
Thursday evening, May 16. The men of 
the Church prepared and served the ban- 
quet. The tables were beautifully deco- 
Mrs. Long was toast- 
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mistress. Mrs. E. M. Reibold gave a toast 
to the daughters and Miss Mary Rayhiser 
to the mothers. The orchestra and Miss 
Helen Shannon rendered special musical 
numbers. Mrs. Clarence Sample and Mar- 
jorie Sample played a duet. 150 attended 
the banquet. The J. O. C. Class, Mr. V. A. 
Barnhart, teacher, had charge of the 
Mother’s Day services on Sunday morning. 
Special musical numbers were given, and 
the speaker was Miss Anna Dinnem, ot 
Pittsburgh. In the evening Dr. Long 
preached an illustrated sermon to a large 
audience, 

St. Paul’s Church, Butler, Pa., Rev. 
Francis R. Casselman, pastor, reports the 
Apportionment paid in full for the first 
time in several years. Contributions for 
all purposes were nearly $5,000 more than 
last year. ‘The enrollment in Cradle Roll, 
Beginners’ and Primary departments is 47 
more than a year ago. During the 20 
months of the present pastorate 106 mem- 
bers have been received, bringing the mem- 
bership to 510. An average attendance 
greater than the seating capacity of the 
Chureh was maintained from September 
to Easter by the use of motion pictures 
and the conducting of an informal, popu- 
lar type of service. 

There were 782 souls who communed on 
Whitsunday in St. Mark’s Church, Read- 
ing, Pa., Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, pastor. 
Elder Joshua V. Eshelman, and 23 addi- 
tional officers of the Church, assisted the 
pastor in serving the Communion in the 
pews. The class of 1929 was present in a 
body, and communed in pews reserved for 
them. The receipts were exceptionally 
liberal. The choir rendered special niu- 
sic under the direction of Estelle K. Krick. 
Four infants were baptized; 2 in Church 
and 2 in parsonage. The Sunday night 
worship will be omitted until September 
8. Prayer was made for spiritual achieve- 
ments of General Synod, in compliance 
with request of the retiring president. 


Music week was opened in Zion Church, 
Womelsdorf, Pa., Rev. H. J. Miller, pastor, 
with a concert by the Sunday School or: 
chestra on Sunday evening, May 5. Zion 
Church is very fortunate in having a splen- 
did 12-piece orchestra under the director- 
ship of Dr. W. Ray Klopp, who is also the 
Sunday School superintendent, and under 
the leadership of Mr. Lester E. Brendle. 
Quite a few members of the orchestra and 
other musical talent from the congregation 
took part in the Music Week program 
given in the town hall under the auspices 
of the Women’s Club. %n Sunday eve- 
ning, May 19, the orchestra gave a concert 
in Kissinger’s Union Church to a large ap- 
preciative audience. Rev. Mr. Miller is 
the supply pastor of the Reformed congre- 
gation. On Tuesday evening, May 21, the 
pastor addressed. the Rotary Club of 
Lebanon. 

On Sunday evening, May 26, Frederie D. 
Pentz, of Greencastle, Franklin County, 
Pa., a graduate of Ursinus College, and of 
the class of 1929 of the Reformed Theo- 
logical Seminary, was ordained and in- 
stalled as pastor of the old historic Salem 
Church, Hellers. During the past 99 years 
Salem Church has had but 3 pastors, Rev. 
Daniel Hertz, 1830-67; Rev. D. W. Gerhard, 
from 1867 until 1906, and Rev. H. Je Hille- 
gass, who served the Church untn the time 
of his retirement from the active ministry, 
Nov. 1, 1928. As is already known to 
many, Salem Chureh was formerly called 
Conestoga, of the Hill Chureh, and was 
founded in 1725. It is believed that wor- 
ship in homes around its present location 
was conducted as early as 1722. This 
Chureh was the first Reformed Church 
founded in Laneaster County. The com- 
mittee appointed by Lancaster Classis to 
ordain and install Mr. Pentz consisted of 
Revs. H. J. Hillegass, John ©, Raezer, and 


Dr. John B. Noss. 
The 56th annual assembly of the Chau- 
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tauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York 
will open on June 27 and close Sunday, 
who desires 


Aug., 25. Any person com- 
plete information concerning accommoda- 
tions or the nature of the programs 


should write the Press Dept., Chautauqua, 
N. Y., at once. A beautiful illustrated 
booklet will be sent for the asking. The 
two Reformed denominations sustain a 
Church House on the grounds at the corner 
of Miller and Pratt avenues (near the 
Florida Fountain on the Plaza), for the 
comfort and convenience of all our peo: 
ple. A limited number of rooms are avail- 
able for transients and vacationists, if ap- 
plications are made early. Mrs. Nora 
Ebel, of Tiffin, O., will again be the hos- 
tess for the season. On or after June 10, 
she may be reached by addressing her, 
Box 866, Chautaqua, N. Y. Rey. Henry 
L. Krause, pastor of the Reformed Church 
of the Ascension, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is president of the Reformed Association 
and states that ‘‘good news’’ will be an- 
nounced to the association membership at 
the annual meeting to be-held on Monday 
afternoon, Aug. 5. 


Emanuel Church, Lansford, Pa., Rev. 
Howard Schley Fox, pastor, on Ascension 
Thursday dedicated the new parts of the 
Pipe Organ at a recital given by Prof. 
W. W. Landis of Zion Church, Allentown. 
Prof. Landis was assisted by Stella H. 
Landis, contralto soloist in Christ Luth- 
eran Church, Allentown, The Church was 
filled on the occasion and the recital was 
well received. The organ was rebuilt at 
a cost of $3,000, being electrified through- 
out, and the following new stops added: 
Oboe, Vox Humana, Viola D’Gamba, Tuba, 
Doppel Flute, Bass Flute, Leiblich, Harp 
and Chimes. The new parts are the gift 
of the Church School, the Harp and Chimes 
being presented by the Ladies’ Bible 
Class. M. P. Moller Organ Company were 
the builders. Recitals are being given 
each Sunday evening before the Vesper 
Service and are being well received by 
the members of the Church. The Church 


School room was recently divided so as - 


to provide a separate room for a modern 
Primary Department. An increased num- 
ber of the children is being noted already. 
Further progress in this department will 
be made as time goes on. A reception for 
the new members added during the year 
was held Ascension Thursday. 


Mother’s Day was observed in the 
Churches of the Shrewsbury, Pa., Charge, 
Rey. C. M. Mitzell, pastor, on May 12 and 
19. Mr. Antonio I.a Nasa, celebrated tenor 
ot New York, assisted by Mrs. Jessie Mil- 
ler La Nasa, soprano, and Miss Violet Mit- 
zell, soprano, Mr. Percy Einsig, baritone, 
and Miss Sara Stahle, accompanist, gave a 
very high class concert in the Sylvanian 
Theatre, New Freedom, on Friday evening, 
May 16, under the auspices of the Improve- 
ment Fund of Bethany Church. They also 
broadeast a program from Station WFBR, 
Baltimore, on Sunday evening, May 6, 
from 6 to 7 P. M. Music Week was ob- 
served in Shrewsbury the first week of 
May. The orchestra of Christ Lutheran 
Chureh, Spry, gave a fine concert in St. 
Paul’s Chureh, Shrewsbury, on May 19. 
Memorial Day services were held in Beth- 
Jehem Union Church, Stiltz, on Saturday 
evening, May 25, with the local pastor 
giving the address. Similar services are 
heing held at New Freedom and Shrews- 
bury on Memorial Day. The Hon. A. B. 
Hess, of York, 1s delivering the address at 
New Freedom, and Congressman Franklin 
Menges, is speaking at Shrewsbury. Clos- 
ino exercises for the Shrewsbury High 
School Class were held in the Trail Thea- 
tre. The pastor’s second daughter is a 
member of this vear’s class. Next vear 
she will enter the New Freedom High 
School ana complete her course of 2 years. 
The union Baccalaureate sermon for the 
class of 1929 at New Freedom was preached 
on Sunday evening, May 26, in the M. FE. 
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Church by Rev. J. 
Evangelical 


H. Rosenberger of the 
Church, Members of the 
Charge in this year’s class are Carroll F. 
Rohrbaugh and Jessie M. Brose. Rev. Mr. 
Mitzell was elected president of Zion Clas- 
sis during its annual meeting held in Trin- 
ity Church, Glen Rock. 

The program of the 13th Council of the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches Holding 
the Presbyterian System, meeting in Bos- 
ton, June 19-27, includes: separate meet- 
ings of the Eastern and Western sections, 
June 19, 2.30 P. M.; reception in the eve- 
ning, 8 o’clock; on Wednesday morning, 
9.30, devotional exercises and the Consti- 
tuting of the Council by the president, Rev. 
Charles Merle d’Aubigne, D.D., and reports 
of the committees and officers; in the eve- 
ning Rev. Malcolm James McLeod will 
preach the Council Sermon. On Friday 
morning the business sessions will be con- 
tinued; Rev. Drs. Robert Laws and A. L. 
Warnshuis will discusse Problems of 
Church Union in the Foreign Field, and 
Rev. Drs. M. MacDonald Webster and J. S. 
Conning will report on Jewish Missions. 
In the evening Dr. Robert E. Speer will 
bring the Jerusalem Council message. On 
Saturday morning, 9.30, Revs. Oliver Rus- 
sell and John A. Marquis, D.D., will make 
the reports on Home Missions. Rev. J. H. 
S. Burleigh and Prof. E. E. Kresge, Ph.D., 
will make addresses on The Church and the 
Modern World. Mrs. W. L. M’Kerrow 
and Mrs. F. S. Bennett will discuss Wom- 
en’s Work in the Alliance. On Sunday 
afternoon, 3 o’clock, Bishop Ravasz will 
make the introductory address. In the eve- 
ning, 8 o’clock, Rev. Principal Paul, D.D., 
and Rev. J. R. Schlater, D.D., will be the 
speakers. Problems of Higher Education 
will be studied on Monday, 9.30 A. M., and 
Revs. Olarence Mackinnon, D.D.; Joseph 
A. Vance, D.D.; J. Ross Stevenson, D.D., 
and G. Gordon Stott, D.D., will have a part 
in the program. In the evening addresses 
will %e made by Rev. Drs. Daniel Poling 
and R. C. Gillie. On Tuesday the Conti- 
nental Committees will make their reports. 
On Wednesday, addresses will be made by 
Rev. Drs. Lewis S. Mudge and Ivor Rob- 
erton, Prof. G. D. Henderson, and Dr. 
George W. Richards. In the evening Prof. 
J. Y. Simpson will make an address. On 
Thursday evening the new president will 
be introduced and the Council will adjourn, 


(Additional News in Brief on Page 27) 


A correspondent assures us that the 
following notice has been posted around 
about an electric station in Donegal: ‘‘Be- 
ware—To touch these wires is instant 
death. Any one found doing so will be 
prosecuted.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


MENEELY BELL Co. 


TROY, N. Y. and 
220 Broadway, N. Y. City 


=) 4 Se beg) 


Church Decorator, Fresco-Painting and Decorating 


,. MURAL PAINTINGS A SPECIALTY 
Sketches Submitted on Application 
H. P. BERGER ; < Lebanon, Pa. 


Bring People 
a 
to Church 
Write today for catalog and special proposi- 
tion—new low prices and liberal terms. 
THE JOHN B. MORRIS FOUNDRY CO., 


Proprietors The Cincinnatl Bell Foundry 
Established 1832 
Dept. 66 


Cincinnati, Ohle | 
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Religious News from Continental Europe 


By PROF. PHILIP VOLLMER, PH.D., D.D. 


THE REFORMED LEAGUE OF 
GERMANY 

Reformierter Bund will meet on May 
22-24, at Bentheim. Church services, busi- 
ness sessions, conferences for elders and 
lectures on theological subjects will con- 
stitute the program. This ‘‘Bund’’ is a 
free conference of Reformed Churches 
throughout Germany and has no govern- 
mental or legislative power. Almost all 
Churches of Germany are ‘‘union’’ 
Churches of a federative character, Luth- 
erans and Reformed composing their syn- 
ods and general synods, a situation which 
denominationally oriental Americans can 
hardly understand. 

ITALIAN PROTESTANTS FEAR THE 
‘“‘PAPAL PEACE’’ 

A Protestant Italian pastor, whose opin- 
ion I asked, thinks that the result ‘‘so far 
as Italy is concerned, will depend upon 
the extent to which the canonical laws will 
be enforced. In America, the Roman 
peace will bring more harm to the Catholic 
Church than a thousand Heflins put to- 
gether. If during the last campaign, it 
was pointed out that a Catholic could not 
be president because his church was a po- 
litical organization, what will be said now 
that the pope has again become a temporal 
ruler?’’? A denominational official replied: 
‘(From the Protestant standpoint, the 
recrudescence of these medieval claims, 
illustrated in the revival of the papal 
state, enforces the conclusion that there is 
neither peace nor truce between the hier- 
archy of the Roman Church and those 
Christians who do not accept its presump- 
tions.’? 

A NEW GERMAN EDITION OF THE 
HEIDELBERG CATECHISM 

A newly revised German edition of the 
Heidelberg Catechism has been recently 
published in Switzerland, in more modern 
language and an easier diction. The ob- 
ject is to revive the ancient custom of 
using the second service on Sunday for the 
systematie teaching of the catechism be- 
fore old and young of the entire congre- 
gation. 

SYNODICAL MEETING OF THE BEL- 
GIAN PROTESTANT CHURCH 
One June 25-27, the Belgian ‘‘ Mission 
Chureh’’ held the 75th annual meeting 
of its Synod at Antwerp. Great stress is 
laid in their work among this almost 
unanimously Roman Catholic people on 
evangelism and colportage of religious 
books. Their membership is small and 
poor and the work is being supported from 
Switzerland and Holland (before the World 
War, also from Germany). This year’s 

deficit amounted to about $30,000. 


UNION AMONG HUNGARIANS OF 
REFORMED FAITH 


The ‘‘Reformierte Kirchenzeitung,’’ of 
Germany, says: It is well known how by 
the Peace Treaties the Hungarian nation, 
and also their Reformed Church, was 
broken into several parts, separated by the 
new boundaries. Now there emanates from 
Debreezen, and more specially from the 
former Minister of Justice, the lay senior 
curator of the Reformed Church in Debrec- 
zen, Alexander Juliasz Nagy, a movement 
to bring together by a Federation of 
Churches the Reformed Churches using the 
Hungarian language in Hungary, Jugo- 
Slavia, Rumania, and COzecho-Slovakia. 
Politics will, of course, be entirely ex- 
eluded; the Churches will recognize the 
present boundaries, respect the laws of 
their new countries, and submit to condi- 
tions. But why should what is a matter 
of course for the Roman Church, namely, 
that they should form a body of Churches 


extending far beyond the chance boun- 
daries of the individual countries, not be 
permitted to the Protestant Churches? <Al- 
ready in 1927, when the Presbyterian Alli- 
ance visited Debreezen, Dr. Nagy had 
spoken of this: ‘‘In trust of God, we be- 
lieve and hope that the unity of our Hun- 
garian Reformed Church, torn in all four 
directions, will be restored.’’ With this 
interesting attempt to win for Protestant 
Christendom this freedom, based on the 
principle that Church boundaries do not 
coincide with State boundaries, we can 
only express our complete agreement and 
our wish that it may suceced. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE IN SWEDEN 

The Swedish Bishop Elklund recently 
characterized Sweden as ‘‘the land with 
the empty Churches.’? His assertion 
brought forth much comment and a large 
Stockholm daily attempted to obtain sta- 
tistics telling how many people attended 
the morning services in the state Churches 
on a certain Sunday in November, 1928. 
Two thousand Churches, or more than two- 
thirds of all the state Churches in the na- 
tion, sent in information to the newspaper. 
It appeared that 250,000 persons, or 5.3 
per cent of the entire population had at- 
tended the morning Church services in the 
month of November, 1928. But the sta- 
tistics suffer from certain faults. All per- 
sons attending any Church service in the 
month of November, 1928, should have 
been included, as well as the persons wor- 
shipping in old people’s homes, hospitals 
and other charitable institutions. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Rey. Dr. Kolfhans has arrived in Amer- 
ica for the purpose of visiting Reformed 
Churches and Synods, and of collecting 
money for the newly established Reformed 
Seminary at Elberfeld. 

Toleration of Protestantism in Spain is 
being limited. Disturbance of a Roman 
Catholic service will in the future be pun- 
ished by six months’ imprisonment, while 
interference with a Protestant service re- 
sults in imprisonment of only two months. 


A project sponsored by the dry element 
of Switzerland for local option on the 
sale of hard liquor was rejected on May 
12 by a large majority throughout the 
Confederation. Beer and wine would not 
have been affected. (Thus Switzerland is 
far behind America in fighting King Rum, 
but the ball is rolling.) 


Prof. Adolph Deissmann, professor of 
Church history in the University of Berlin, 
arrived in New York March 16 to fulfill 
a series of engagements throughout the 
country arranged by the Federal council. 


At the end of 1928 all the associations 
of Catholie youth in German lands, num- 
bering some 1,400,000, were amalgamated 
into one body. The aim of this federation 
is to strengthen and make more definite 
the common will of the Catholic youth of 
Germany, to foster the common life of 
Catholic youth and to promote the com- 
mon work of Catholic youth for the ful- 
fillment of their common tasks for the 
Church, the nation and the state in inward 
unity and outward cooperation. 


A GOOD REPEATER 

Once hearing John Hmory (afterwards 
bishop) preach, a venerable listener said: 
‘‘Brother Emory, I heard John Summer- 
field preach that sermon. Did you get it 
from him, or did he get it from you??? 
Emory replied, ‘‘ Neither. Summerfield and 
T, in England heard Richard Watson preach 
that sermon, and we thought it too good 
to remain in England, and so we brought 
it over here.’’—The Moravian. 


SOMERSET CLASSIS 


Somerset Classis, Pittsburgh Synod, met 
in annual session in St. Mark’s Church, 
Cumberland, Md., on Monday evening, May 
13, at 7.45 P. M. The opening sermon 
was preached by. Rev. W. H. Snyder, retir- 
ing president, followed by the Classical 
Communion, and the organization of the 
Classis. Rev. H. L. Logsdon, pastor of 
Zion’s Church, Cumberland, was elected 
president for 1929-30, Dr. E. L. MacLean, 
treasurer of the Board of Ministerial Re- 
lef, was the only Board representative 
present. On account of so many sessions 
of the various Classes being held this par- 
ticular week it was impossible for every 
Board to have personal representative at 
all meetings of Classis. Rev. Karl H. 
Beck, presented the challenge of Foreign 
Missions very effectively. 

Prof. Theodore F. Herman, D.D., of the 
Lancaster Theological Seminary, was the 
principal speaker of the meeting. On Tues- 
day evening, May 14, he spoke in a mas- 
terly way on ‘‘The Educational Task of 
the Church,’’? with the central theme be- 
ing, ‘‘The Child in the Midst’’; this old 
world is divided today into two great 
groups, ‘‘The Mechanists’’ and ‘‘The Mys- 
tics.’? One says the only solution of our 
problems is machinery, the other says we 
must implant ideas into the life of the 
child. Education is the only way. And 
Jesus, the Super-Educator, placed ‘‘The 
Child in the Midst.’’ So must we. 

The business of Classis was transacted in 
a very fine way. Officers and committees 
functioned with no sign of friction. Every 
activity of our Church at large’ was sup- 
ported with no dissenting vote. Our mis- 
sionary work ought not be retrenched, 
because we are in debt. Let us, as indi- 
vidual Classis, meet the problem, which 
most of us say cannot be done, and go 
ahead and do it. Our Lord is depending 
on the Reformed Church in the U. S. to 
do her share toward the pbuilding of His 
Kingdom in the world. Many of us say 
we can not go forward until we pay what 
we owe. Let us pay—and go. 

The delegates at Classis were delight- 
fully entertained by Dr. E. P. Skyles’ 
members. A visit to the factory of the 
Kellv-Springfield Tire Co. was arranged 
for Wednesday afternoon and a large num- 
ber of pastors and elders saw how tires 
are made. Each visitor was also given a 
souvenir to take home. 

The corresponding secretary, with his 
elder, Mr. James Reesler, were very de- 
lightfully entertained at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. A. Lapp, of Old Town Road. 

We think special mention should be made 
of the music furnished by St. Mark’s choir 
during the sessions of Classis. Dr. Skyles 
has a fine musical organization to lead his 
people in worship. 

—E. D. Lantz, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


CLASSIS OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Classis of Philadelphia met in 
annual sessions in St. John’s Church, 
Phoenixville, Pa., May 13, at 8 P. M., and 
were most hospitably entertained by the 
pastor and the good women of the congre- 
gation. These people pay their apportion- 
ment in full and are responsive to every 
appeal in the advancement of the cause 
of Christ. Many evidences of untiring 
devotion and deep consecration were to be 
seen in work that is being done. 

The opening sermon was preached by the 
retiring president, Rev. Cyrus T. Glessner, 
from the text Matt. 5:47. The organiza- 
tion of Classis for the new year is as fol- — 
lows: president, Rev. Elmer E. Leiphart; — 


vice-president, Dr. C. W. Greeninger; cor- 


responding secretary, Rev. Walter K. Beat- 
tie; treasurer, Dr. C. B. Alspach. 

When the statistical reports were com- 
pleted we found a net gain of but 78 for 
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the entire Classical year. While this is 3 
times a gain of last year, yet how very 
little it means. It is an increase in over 
a membership of one new member for 
every 150 on our rolls. 

The encouraging feature is that there is 

a marked increase in the number c¢on- 
firmed, those received by letter and on re- 
profession of faith than last year, but the 
appalling thing is the losses—a total of 
575 erasures in the last year. Classis was 
deeply pained to learn of this. 
_ This increase is more than accounted for 
m our new congregation, Faith Mission, 
organized within the last year, which now 
reports a membership of 165. 

It was the pleasurer of Classis to re- 
ceive a minister from the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church, Rev. Ralph E. Stout. He is 
the pastor of St. Matthew’s congregation. 

It was our privilege to license F, A. 
Rosenberger and Edward W. Ullrich to 
preach the gospel. A sad contrast was ex- 
perienced when immediately following the 
brief impressive service of licensing these 
young men the Committee on Necrology 
reported the death of three of our minis- 
ters in the last Classical year: Revs. J. D. 
Detrich, John M. Evans and E, 8. Klein- 
ginna. 

While we did not reach our full appor- 
tionment for this year, we paid more than 
93 per cent of it. The full amounts as 
handed down by General and Eastern 
Synod were accepted. ? 

At the public meeting on Tuesday eve- 
ning two very helpful addresses were made, 
one by Rev. C. Harry Kehm of Bethany 
Orphans’ Home, and the other by Rev. 
Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 

Classis approved most heartily the work 
so far done in getting the Berger Home 
ready for occupancy. The making of the 
necessary improvements and alterations 
were approved without a dissenting vote, 
as was also the plan for a financial cam- 
paign for $50,000 in October. 

The Consistorial Suppers for Classes will 
be held, the one in Philadelphia, on Nov. 
7, 1929, and in Collegeville on Nov. 14, 
1929. 

Classis will meet next year in Bethany 
Tabernacle Church, Philadelphia, on Mon- 
day, May 19, 1930. 

—Charles B. Alspach. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF ALLEGHENY CLASSIS 


Allegheny Classis met at First Church, 
New Kensington, Pa., the Rev. R. V. Hart- 
man, pastor. The following officers were 
elected: president, Rev. R. V. Hartman; 
vice-president, Victor A. Barnhart; corre- 
sponding secretary, Rev. H. F. Loch. The 
stated clerk is Rev. D. J. Wolf. 

The report of the state of the Church, 
given by the retiring president, Rev. A. M. 
Billman, showed a net loss of 24 mem- 
bers despite a good return at Easter, This 
was due to radical reduction of rolls at 
a few points. The valuation on Church 
prperties and parsonages has increased 
$94,700, this due mostly to the building of 
one new Church and parsonage during the 
year. 

The work of the various Boards and 
Synodical agencies was discussed with in 
terest. Classis took action to investigate 
possible new points for mission stations; 
appointed a committee to cooperate in 
completing the task of finishing the Sus- 
tentation Fund (in fields where this task 
is unfinished) and pledged themselves to 
raise a larger percentage of the appor- 
tionment. Perhaps no subject was more 
thoroughly considered than the matter of 
apportionment. Classis will cooperate with 
First Church, Homestead (a mission point), 
requesting the Home Board to name it as 
the beneficiary in 1931 special offerings. 

Dr. A. M. Keifer addressed Classis on 
the St. Paul’s Home, especially dwelling 
upon the old folks’ department. Dr. W. F. 
DeLong spoke on the work of the Home 
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New Hymn Books? 
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CHRISTIAN LIFE | YOUNG PEOPLE 


(for the church) 
Edited by Milton S. Littlefield, D.D.. 


Seventh large edition in press 


Price $135.00 per 100 


(for the church school) 
Edited by two friends of youth 
Dr. Littlefield and Miss Slattery 
Price $75.00 per 100 


Those who know tell us they are the best and we believe it. 


Examination copies on application. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855 
67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 


————————— 


and Foreign Boards of the Church on 
Tuesday evening. One of the features of 
the sessions was an address by a 95-year- 
old veteran of the Church, the Rev. Jacob 
F. Snyder, who spoke with remarkable in- 
tensity on the power of prayer and faith. 


—H. L. K. 


EARNINGS OF URSINUS STUDENTS 

In a recent Tower Window article in 
the ‘‘Ursinus Weekly,’’ President Om- 
wake presents some interesting facts about 
the earned incomes of students in Ursinus 
College. As a result of an inquiry it was 
found that out of 450 students, 237 earned 
money toward their own support during 
the year. More than one out of every ten, 
52 in all, reported that they are entirely 
dependent upon themselves for their edu- 
cation. At the present cost of education 
it is a herculean task to put one’s self 
through college. ‘‘All honor,’’ says Presi- 
dent Omwake, ‘‘to the student who has 
the vision and the courage to undertake 
the exacting work of a college course un- 
der this handicap.’’ 

The total earnings of the 237 students 
reporting, were $59,285.79. The sum of 
$21,115.29 was earned during the college 
term, largely in positions on the campus 
assigned by the Bureau of Self-help. The 
average earnings per student was $252.26. 
45 students earned more than $400 each 
during the year. Of these, 25 earned over 
$500 each. Among these larger producers 
were 3 women students. 2 of the students 
reporting were professional men who have 
fixed incomes and two were absent from 
the college for a semester or more devoting 
all of their time to remunerative employ- 
ment. Leaving these out of consideration, 
the largest single income reported was 
$1,400. ‘*The jobs at which Ursinus stu- 
dent incomes were earned,’’ the article 
states, ‘‘are almost as varied as the field 
of American industry itself, but most of 
the money was gotten by manual labor.’’ 


FAIRVIEW PARK HOSPITAL 

On Sunday, May 12, the Fourth Church, 
W. 32nd and Woodbridge avenue, Cleve- 
land, the annual meeting of the Society 
for the Christian Care of the Sick and 
Needy (Fairview Park Hospital Society), 
was convened by the Rev. Henry Schmidt, 
president. Reports were read by the 
president, treasurer, financial secretary, 
superintendent and principal of nurses, 


The final report of the $37,000 Debt 
Liquidation Committee was submitted. 
The Society was advised that 1928 


showed unsual progress from the finan- 
cial point of view, in that the 
hospital was entirely cleared of debt 
during that year owing to the sympathy 
and liberality of the Churches, whose mem- 
bers have always been so vitally inter- 
ested in the institution, and also to many 
outside friends of the hospital as well as 


Phila. School For Christian Workers 


of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 
Gives training to young women in one, two 
or three year courses for work as Deaconesses, 
Religious Education Directors, Pastors’ <As- 
sistants, Missionaries. Demand constant. High 
School education required. Diplomas and 
certificates awarded. For Catalog address 
Box R, 1122 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the Staff and Board. Plans for the early 
increase in the number of beds were dis- 
cussed. Prior to the meeting, a mail cam- 
paign succeeded in renewing many de- 
linquent memberships. The future of 
Fairview is very bright indeed and this 
should be a time for the rallying of all 
friends, old and new, in order that all may 
have a part in the work of the interesting 
years that are just ahead. 

The 1929 class of the School of Nursing 
will hold its graduating exercises at the 
Fourth Church, Tuesday evening, June 4, 
at 8 P. M. Fourteen young ladies will be 
graduated and, after having passed their 
State Board Examination, will receive the 
coveted degree of Registered Nurse (R. 
N.). Special music will be furnished by 
the Misses Edna Stringfellow, solosist, and 
Jean Pfaender, accompanist. Miss Alice 
Stevens, organist of the Fourth Church, 
will officiate at the organ with prelude and 
postlude selections. The school song, writ- 
ten by Miss Magdalene Elliott of the 1929 
class, and the anthem for which was writ- 
ten by Miss Elsa Fessler, will be sung at 
the exercises. Miss Fessler, who has, with 
her family, been active in hospital cam- 
paigns, was kind enough to offer her exten- 
sive musical gifts for the preparation of 
the music. Song and musi¢ will both ap- 
pear in the Annual, which the 1929 class - 
has in preparation and which will be for 
sale at the graduating exercises at $2 a 
copy. 

‘¢Reminiscences’’? is the name of the 
annual published by the class of 1929 of 
Fairview Park Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing and constitutes an innovation in the 
history of the School. The committee re- 
sponsible for the publication of this work 
is composed of the Misses Magdalene El- 
liott, Cora Swartz. Mattie Darr, Winifred 
E. Agnew, Mildred M. Dorod, Rose Paz- 
icky, Louise Trinter, Dorothy Kadow and 
Louise Foot. Everybody connected is very 
much interested. The Alumni Association 
has unanimously voiced approval and in- 
terest, and orders are being received now. 
The work is being done by the Central 
Publishing House under the personal direc- 
tion of Mr. Peter Wetzel, the manager, 
who has very kindly conferred with the 
committee and helped them with advice 
in the matter of printing. The speaker of 
the occasion is Miss Marion Howell. The 
Church and general public are very cor- 
dially invited to join with us on this happy 
occasion. 
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The graduates are: Anna Myrtellia stimulation to improve their present equip- 
odd, Wakeman, O.; Gretchen Meyer ment and methods. 
Bremen, Germany; Vlasta Rytirova, Mel- Following these reports Classis voted to 
inik, Czech.; Lorena Julia Geske, Dayton, raise $1,000 for the new campsite and to 
O.; Marabelle Garneita Link, Bellevue, O.; appoint a committee to arrange for the 
Edna Mae Shumaker, Galion, O.; Louise erecting of an Elder D. G. Eschbach Me- 


Koepke, Cleveland, O.; Hazel Irene Wi}- 
lhlaams, Norwalk, O.; Magdalene Adell El- 
liott, Norwalk, O., and Beatrice Lila Whea- 
ton, Winifred Elizabeth Agnew, Dorothy 
Esther Kadow, Louise Katherine Trinter, 
and Mildred Marcella Dorod, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


LANCASTER CLASSIS HEARS RE- 
PORTS ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The evening session of Lancaster Clas- 
sis of the Reformed Church in the United 
States was in charge of its Director of 
Christian Education, Rev. Charles D. 
Spotts, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Lan- 
caster. Rev. Mr. Spotts, as director, is ex- 
officio chairman of the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Christian Education. 

The first report included credits received 
by members of the various congregations 
that cooperated in Community Leadership 
Training Schools conducted at Harrisburg, 
Lancaster, Hershey and New Holland. 
Credits include the following congrega- 
tions. Harrisburg: Fourth, 10 credits; 
Salem Church, 3 credits; St. John’s, 6 
credits; Second Church, 7 credits; First 
Church, Steelton, 2 credits; Wenrich’s, 
Linglestown, 1 credit. Lancaster: St. 
Luke’s, 1; First Church, 3; St. Andrew’s, 
2; St. Peter’s, 8; New Holland Church, 2. 
This total of 128 credits included 14 
courses in the Standard Leadership Train- 
ing Course. Two Churches built educa- 
tional additions to their buildings during 
the year: at New Providence and Rohrers- 
town. Rev. Frank Teske of Fourth Church, 
Harrisburg, reported how he ‘‘department- 
alized his Church School.’’ The director 
reported a total Sunday School member- 
ship in the Classis of 13,334, and that the 
average attendance during the year was 
only 53 per cent of the total enrollment. 

The director reported that Eastern Synod 
had purchased a site near Boyertown for 
the purpose of equipping it for a camp. At 
this time Anna Mary Hinkle, of Lancas- 
ter, gave a very impressive talk on ‘‘ Wor- 
ship at Camp,’’ and Elizabeth Faunce, of 
Harrisburg, gave a very challenging talk 
on ‘‘My Impressions of Camp Fernbrook,’? 
These talks aroused a great deal of inter- 
est in the camp for this summer, which 
will be held during the last 2 weeks of 
August. A very interesting report was 
made by the director on a proposed goal 
for Church Schools. This is a new stand- 
ard for Church Schools on the basis of 100 
points possible for an ideal school. Such 
a standard not only serves as a means of 
measuring their efficiency, but also as a 


morial Cottage on the new campsite. The 
following are members of the committee: 
Revs. C. D. Spotts, H. E. Shepherdson, 
David Dunn, Elders Frank D. Teske and 
J. W. Brenneman, Millersville, and H. C. 
Meyers, Steelton. 


PRESENT EFFORTS IN CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION IN CHINA 


In Christian Education, the present 
watchword is ‘‘Cooperation.’’ The calami- 
ties of the last two years have driven 
Christian Missions in China to a more 
statesmanlike joint effort in education. 

The 16 colleges and 10 professional 
schools representing Christian Higher Edu- 
cation in China are being correlated into 
a single system. Secondary schools are 
also largely being articulated into this 
system and are being supported by joint 
effort. pan 

Our own HUPING is a unique unit in 
this articulated system. While we join 
with others in carrying on Higher Educa- 
tion in Central China Christian College at 
Wuchang, our Huping is to be developed 
as a Secondary School for RURAL SERV- 
TOE. This suits well the genius of the 
Reformed people. In this school we are to 
conserve the Huping heritage of a warm 
and distinctive Christian atmosphere; a 
tradition for democracy; and a love for 
the soil. 

We are to train scholars who shall be 
capable of sharing and enriching the toil 
of the farmer: teachers who can intelli- 
gently handle the village school and help 
to socialize and Christianize the village 
community; and lay-preachers who can 
play a large part in the indigenous spread 
of the gospel. 

Extension efforts will take the school 
out into the country. By our liaison with 
Nanking Agricultural College we shall 
demonstrate to the farmers the results of 
agricultural experimentation. By Mission 
cooperation, doctors and nurses will dem- 
onstrate the efficacy of hygiene against 
such prevalent disorders as scabes, tra- 
choma, dysentery, cholera. And our evang- 
elists will accompany us with chart and 
screen as well as the spoken address to 
present the claims of the gospel. 

Huping will distinctly be a Training 
Center for Country Service, and the im- 
portance of it will be realized when you 
know that 80 per cent of the population 
of China is rural, and little missionary ef- 
fort has as yet been directed that way. 


—Edwin A. Beck. 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
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The farm relief bill, including the export 
debentures provision so strongly opposed 
by President Hoover, was passed by the 
Senate May 14, by a vote of 54 to 33. 

The decision of President Hoover to re- 
main in Washington during the extra ses- 
sion of Congress, which may be prolonged 
into the autumn, has caused a number of 
foreign envoys to abandon their practice 
of moving their embassies and legations 
to New England and other parts of the 
country cooler than Washington for the 
summer months. 

The formation of an organization of 
women to do for the Anti-Prohibitionists 
about what the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union did and is doing for the 


drys has been announced. The name of 
the new group will be the Women’s Mod- 
eration Union and will have representa- 
tives in each State of the Union. 

According to the National Christian 
Council’s report the registered members 
of Protestant Churches now number 154,- 
000 in Japan. 

The Egyptian Government has set aside 
about $32,000,000 for the execution of ir- 
rigation and other public works during 
the ensuing year. The dam in the Sudan 
will be begun in the near future. 

A Sanitary Aviation Congress opened 
in Paris May 14; 35 nations were repre- 
sented, including the United States. A1- 
ready nations like Great Britain and 
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France, with expansive colonial posses- 
sions, are working out elaborate sanitary 
aviation systems to reach the furtherest 
corners of these far-flung territories. Many 
clinical planes are in service. The dele 
gates were told at the session that the 
day may not be far distant when aviation 
by virtue of its humanitarian adjunct will 
have saved more lives than it has cost. 


A nation-wide temperance campaign to 
be supported by the national treasury has 
been announced by President Emilio Portes 
Gil of Mexico. It contemplates drastic 
prohibition laws against hard liquor. 

In the last 14 years the Department of 
the Interior has received and disbursed 
$573,772,953 for the Osage Indians of 
Oklahoma. Every individual in that time 
has received more than $95,000 from the 
leasing of Osage lands for oil and gas. 

With a recent announcement that the 
Polish legation at Rome and the Italian 
legation at Warsaw have been raised to 
the rank of embassies, Poland now has 
three embassies, the first being at Paris 
and the second at the Vatican. 

President Hoover has selected Dwight F. 
Davis, of St. Louis, former secretary of 
war, to be governor general of the Philip- 
pines. He has accepted. 

Yellow gas fumes, emanating from the 
X-ray room in the basement of the Cleve- 
land Clinic and following a deafening ex- 
plosion ended the lives of 124 patients, 
doctors, nurses, hospital aides and res- 
cuers in the greatest tragedy in the his- 
tory of Cleveland, O. More than 100 
were injured. Dr. George W. Crile, the 
famous surgeon and head of the clinic, 
escaped the gases and led the rescue work. 
Later in the afternoon Dr. Crile under- 
went a blood transfusion in a vain attempt 
to save the life of his friend and protege, 
Dr. John Phillips. 

The State Senate of Wisconsin passed 
the dry repeal bill by a vote of 21 to 9. 

One hundred persons were killed in a 
fire which destroyed 250 houses at Iwie, 
Kastern Poland, May 17. 

The German Zeppelin on her way to the 
United States was forced back May 16 
by two disabled motors after flying 750 
miles. She battled her way to safety and 
landed near Toulon, France. 

Settlement of the long standing dispute 
between Chile and Peru over the prov- 
inces of Tacna and Arica has been an- 
nounced by President Hoover on the basis 
of awarding Tacna to Peru and Arica to 
Chile. This terminates a controversy ex- 
tending over the last 46 years. The Presi- 
dent exercised his good offices at the re- 
quest of both sides. 

By a vote of 249 to 119, May 17, the 
House put the seal of its disapproval on 
the debenture plan embodied in the Senatu 
farm relief bill. 

The Senate has confirmed Irvine L. Len- 
root as an associate judge of the Court of 
Customs and Patents Appeals. The vote 
was 42 to 27. 

Lilli Lehman, famous opera singer, died 
May 17 in Berlin at the age of 80. 

The Barcelona Exposition, which in- 
cludes exhibits hy the United States and 
European countries, was opened May 19 
in the presence of an immense gathering 
of Spanish and foreign visitors. King 
Alfonso and Primo de Rivera took part in 
the colorful ceremonies. 


Two persons were killed and 62 hurt in a 
baseball crowd May 19 at the Yankee 
Stadium, New York City. 

At a conference at the White House 
called by President Hoover May 19, and 
attended hy Secretaries Mellon and Stim- 
son, the majority and minority leaders of 
Congress, and others, it was agreed to 
modify our Government’s claims against 
Germany, scale down slightly the annui- 
ties due to the United States and extend 
the payments over a longer period without 
any reduction in the total. 

The American Hospital at Neuilly, near 
Paris, will receive ultimately about $4,- 
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000,000 from the estate of John B. War- 
den, of Philadelphia, who died at sea Nov. 
11, while coming home from France. 

President Hoover, May 18, was voted in 
as a life member of the American Library 
Association at the closing meeting of its 
convention at Washington. The associa- 
tion also paid a tribute to Mr. Hoover 
for his authorship of the ‘‘Principles of 
Engineering,’’ which has gone into several 
editions, 

The League of Nations still aids 1,000,- 
000 refugees. All the exiles which the 
League is fathering come from nations 
which are not members of the League, such 
as Russia and Turkey. 

A campaign to obtain economic as well 
as political equality between men and 
women throughout the world will be started 
by an open-door council at a conference 
to be held in Berlin June 15 and 16. 

General Machado was inaugurated Presi- 
dent of Cuba May 19. Envoys of 37 na- 
tions greeted him as he entered the new 
term. The inauguration was held at the 
new $16,000,000 Capitol Building. 

Dr. Randall F. White, of Portland, Ore., 
who won distinction for stamping out 
malaria in the Philippines, has been ap- 
pointed medical director for Near East 
Relief in Transcaucasia, succeeding Dr. 
Albert W. Dewey, of Denver, Col., who is 
returning after 7 years of service over- 
seas. Dr. White will have in charge the 
only training school for women in South- 
ern Russia. 

In the refugee camp in Beirut, Syria, 
the Near East Relief maintains a day 
nursery for fatherless children. There are 
125 little children in this camp and they 
are given medical attention and two meals 
a day. 

The Earl of Rosebery, former prime mini- 
ster and Liberal leader, died May 21 at 
his home at Epsom, near London. He fol- 
lowed Gladstone as Premier of England 
and recently celebrated his 82nd birthday. 
He was an author of note and was known 
as the ‘‘Public Orator of the Empire.’’ 


President Hoover appointed, May 20, the 
National Law Enforcement Commission to 
study the failures of law enforcement and 
shortcomings of judical procedure. George 
W. Wickersham, of New York, attorney 
general under President Taft, has been se- 
lected as chairman, and with him are as- 
sociated 9 lawyers and one woman’s col- 
lege president—Ada L. Comstock of Rad- 
cliffe College. 

The United States Supreme Court 
handed down a decision May 20 favorable 
to the railroads in the O’Fallon valuation 
case. It is said this action of the St. Louis 
and O’Fallon Railway Company and the 
Manufacturers’ Railway Company against 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
been described as among the greatest law- 
suits in the history of the world. The Su- 
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Are You Buying DISCOUNTS 
or Collection Envelopes ? 


OUR Publication Board sells 

Church envelopes the entire 

year round at lower prices 
than many firms charge for early 
orders. 


Other houses make a practice of 
having a high list price, with a big 
discount, and the higher the lst 
price the bigger the discount. 


Our policy has been to sell good 
envelopes, at the same price at all 
times to all our Churches. 


Please don’t do us the injustice 
of assuming that our prices are 
too high just because we don’t 
offer a big discount. For instance, 
our price of 7e a set net for 400 
sets of manila duplex is less than 
‘*A’s’’ price of 1le less 35% or 
**B’s’’ price of 161% less 50%. 


We are working for the wel- 
fare of our denomination, our pro- 
fits are devoted to this cause. 
Good envelopes, good service and 
fair prices if you buy from your 
own Publication and Sunday 
School Board. 


DUPLEX ENVELOPES 
Standard Size, 24% x 41%, inches 
White Manilla 


1000 sets or more ... 6%c 6c 
HOOTEGRUS DISCUS y eels UNG 634¢ 
400 to 499 sets .... Tie LEG 
300: to 399 sets .... Tie 7T%c 
200 to 299" sets eae.- 2S) C 73%4¢ 
100) to7299) sets. 3.51.9) eC 834¢ 

99 sets or less ....10%e 10\%c 


SINGLE ENVELOPES 
Standard Size, 2 5/16 x 3°% inches 
White Manilla 


1000 sets or more ... 64¢ 6 ¢ 
500 to 999 sets .... 644c 6%4¢ 
400 to 499 sets .... 6%4c 64e 
S00. tO OOO SOLS Biches 1 UC 634¢ 
200 to 299 sets . Te 7T4e 
100 to 199 sets .... 8%e 84¢ 

9:9 sets Om eSss ana Oe 934¢ 


PRICES ON OTHER SIZES 
Children’s Duplex Envelopes 
2 5/16 x 3% inches. Same price as 
Single Envelopes 


No. 2 Pay Size Single Envelopes 
2% x 4%, inches. Same price as 
Duplex Envelopes 


Executive Size Duplex Envelopes 
23, x 5 inches. 38 cents per set more 
than Duplex Envelopes 


Large Size Duplex Envelopes 
33g x 53g inches. 5 cents per set 
more than Duplex Envelopes 


MINIMUM CHARGE, $4.00, NET. 
PRICES QUOTED ARE F., O. B. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


We can supply any variation of the envelope system to meet the special 


requirements of your Church. 


Quotations and samples 


gladly supplied. 


PUBLICATION AND SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
SCHAFF BUILDING, 1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


A 


preme Court acted 5 to 3. The decision 
has a far-reaching effect, as cases of big 
roads are pending. The Court holds the 
cost of reproduction must be considered 
in present computing. Billions are in- 
volved. 

At least 53 persons were killed and 39 
injured in Northern Anatolia May 19 by 


a disastrous earthquake. Near Sivas, Asia 
Minor, 1,000 houses were destroyed. 
During the past 13 years, a recent report 
states, the Near East Relief has saved 
more than 1,000,000 lives and educated 
136,000 children. During the famine peri- 
ods, 12,500,000 persons have been fed and 
6,000,000 have received medical aid. 
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Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


A SPECIAL TREASURE 


Text: Exodus 19:5, ‘‘Ye shall be mine 
own possession.’’ 

Not all treasures are hidden. There are 
some treasures, however, that are over- 
looked, or not as much appreciated as they 
ought to be. You may be surprised if I 
tell you that you may be such a treasure. 


That you are a treasure is the very thing 
I want to bring out in this sermon. That 
you are a special treasure’ is what the 
words of the text really mean. That you 
may be an overlooked or a not fully ap- 
preciated treasure may be possible. 

You have heard about ‘‘Acres of Dia- 
monds.’? It is the name of a famous lec- 
ture delivered thousands of times by the 
late Russell H. Conwell, founder of Temple 
University in Philadelphia. The lecture 
is based on the idea that persons look and 
search for treasures in distant parts while 
acres of diamonds are about them in their 
homes or neighborhoods. So there are spe- 


cial treasures in every home where there 
are children. You know the story of the 
queen whom a great man came to see that 
he might look upon her jewels. She gath- 
ered her children together and presented 


them to him as she said, ‘‘These are my 
jewels. ’’ 
In our text God speaks, and says: ‘‘Ye 


shall be a peculiar treasure unto me.’’ This 
is the form given to the text in the Au- 
thorized Version of the Bible. But in the 
American Revised Version it is given as 
I have quoted it at the head of this ser- 
mon: ‘*Ye shall be mine own possession. ’’ 

In order to understand what God means 
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it is necessary for us to know the cireum- 


Stances under which those words were 
spoken, 

The incident took place while the chil- 
dren of Israel were marching through the 
wilderness on the way to the promised 
land. They were stopping at Mount Sinai 
and encamped in the wilderness. And 
Moses went up unto God, and Jehovah 
called unto him out of the mountain, say- 
ing, ‘Thus shalt thou say to the house of 


Jacob, and tell the children of Irael: ‘Ye 
have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, 
and how I bare you on eagles’ Wings, and 
brought you unto myself. Now therefore, 
if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep 
my covenant, then ye shall be mine own 
possession from among all peoples: for all 
the earth is mine: and ye shall be unto me 
a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation.’ 
These are the words which thou shalt 
speak unto the children of Israel.’?’ 

Dr. Moffatt makes the fifth and sixth 
verses read: ‘‘Now then, if you will listen 
to what I say and keep my compact, you 
shall be my own prized possession among 
all nations (for all the world is mine), and 
you shall be a dynasty of priests for me, a 
sacred nation.’’ 

God calls the children of Israel ‘‘a pe- 
culiar treasure,’’ ‘‘mine own possession,’’ 
‘‘my own prized possession.’? The word 
‘‘peculiar’’? is used here not in its more 
modern sense, meaning queer or odd, but 
in its older sense, meaning particular, very 
special. For this reason I have made my 
subject ‘*A Special Treasure.’’ 

We must not overlook the fact that God 
makes His promise conditional. He says, 
““Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice 
indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye 
shall be mine own possession from among 
all peoples.’’ If the children of Israel 
would obey His voice and keep His cove- 
nant, then they would be God’s special 
treasure. Do you know that very few of 
those who left Egypt ever entered the 
promised land? If you follow them on 
their journey through the wilderness, you 
will find that they often disobeyed and 
provoked God. They did not keep their 
part of the contract, therefore it is a ques- 
tion whether they were really regarded by 
Jehovah as His special treasure. 

But God makes the same promise to His 
people of today. Jesus made the Father’s 
will more fully known and told us how to 
live and what to do, and those who obey 
His voice and keep His commandments 
are His special treasure today. God wants 
you for His ‘treasure and is anxious 
that you should be His, and if you will 
do your part He will regard you as His 
prized possession, 

God has many treasures. The sun and the 
moon and the stars are His. He numbers 
the flowers among His treasures. He has 
made them so beautiful and so fragrant 
that they praise Him continually. The 
cattle on a thousand hills are His treas- 
ures. ‘‘He holdeth the wealth of the world 
in His hands.’’ 


But above all these, God’s very special 
treasures are boys and girls and men and 
women. He made us in His own image 
and after His own likeness, that is, in 
righteousness and true holiness, that we 
might rightly know Him as our Creator, 
heartily love Him, and live with Him in 
eternal blessedness to praise and glorify 
Him. How much He loves us and how 
highly He prizes us is shown by the fact 
that He gave His only begotten Son to die 
for us, 

But you can be God’s special treasure 
only if you give yourself to Him, if you 
love Him with all your heart, soul, mind 
and strength, and if you obey His voice 
and keep His commandments. 

In the sight of God a single soul ig 
worth more than the whole world. The 
things of this world, while valuable in 
their way, if rightly used, will pass away, 
but the soul is made for God and for etern- 


ity and will be restless until it rests in 
Him. 

Children are a special treasure to their 
parents, who make many sacrifices for 


their sakes. While parents may not al- 
ways realize how much of a treasure their 
children are, when they are seriously sick 
or there is the fear of losing them the truth 
is brought home to their hearts. 

Long ago the story was printed in our 
school readers about Mr. Dustin and his 
family. The Indians had captured his 
wife and set his house on fire, and he at- 
tempted to flee with his little flock of 
children. He had decided to select one 
of the children out of the number, and 
placing that child on the horse with him- 
self, to fly to a place of safety. He rode 
up to the little group of children with that 
purpose in mind, and at first thought he 
would take the elder boy; for that boy 
was dear to his heart, and was the pride 
of his life. But he saw that that boy was 
holding by one hand the tiny little girl, 
only about two years of age; and holding 
the other hand was a larger girl, and the 
boy and the girl were dragging the little 
one along; and he said, ‘‘I cannot take 
the boy.’’ Then he thought he would 
take the little one; and when he saw her 
sweet face turned up to him, he said, 
She is my joy.’’ But as he drew near the 
tiny child, the great hazel eyes of the 
elder girl were turned up to him, and he 
saw the face and eyes of his wife; and 
the man cried: ‘‘Never! I will save the 
other children, too.’’ He then turned; and 
bidding the children fly for their lives, he 
became like a tiger at bay; and turning 
toward the savages, under his unerring 
aim and steady and strong blows the sav- 
ages went down; and all the other children 
were saved with the one he had purposed 
to save. 

Mr. Dustin perhaps never before realized 
what a precious treasure every one of his 
children was, but in that hour of danger 
he knew that every one was a special 
treasure in his sight, and like the queen 
of old he could have said, ‘‘These are my 
jewels. ’’ 

There is a beautiful verse in the third 
chapter of the book of Malachi, which 
reads: ‘‘And they shall be mine, saith 
Jehovah of hosts, even mine own posses- 
sion, in the day that I make; and I will 
spare them, as a man spareth his own son 
that serveth him.’’ The authorized version 
translates it: ‘‘And they shall be mine, 
saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when 
I make up my jewels.’’ You are God’s 
special treasure, one of God’s jewels. 


BUILDING IN BOYS 


‘*Granite may crumble, wind and wave 
destroy, 
Urn, shaft or word may perish or decay, 
But THIS shall last forever and a day— 
His living Monument—A Boy.’’ 


BOYS—PILOTS OF THE FUTURE 
‘‘Earth’s future glory and its hopes and 


: joys, 
Lie in the hearts and hands of grow- 
ing boys, 
The world is theirs, to do with as they 
will; 
The world is theirs for good results or 
ill. 
We soon must give into their outstretched 
hands, 
The mighty issues of our changing 
lands, 


In Earth’s large house they soon must 
take their place. 
A MENACE or a GLORY to the race. 
Tremendous issues on Time’s threshold 
wait. 
We need STRONG men to guide the 
Ship of State 
Into the harbor of the next Decade. 
Look to THE BOYS from whom strong 
men are made.’? 


PEN PRICKS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Some of our leaders are only com- 
mon men, who, somehow, have got 
hold of megaphones, 


The Family Altar 


The Rev. John C. Gekeler 


Help for the week of June 3-9 


Practical Thought: Dragon’s teeth fence 
the way of the drinker,- 


Memory Hymn: ‘‘Lead On, O King Eter- 
nal,’’ New Reformed Church Hymnal, 403. 


Monday—The Story of the Rechabites. 
Jer, 35:1-11. 


By the law of their tribe they were tee- 
totalers. For the benefit of the tribe they 
surrendered any personal liberty which 
they might have had in matter of drinking 
wine. All living in groups entails such 
surrender. Total abstinence was not popu- 
lar in that ancient day. The Rechabites 
were ‘‘queer.’? About the only other ab- 
stainers were the priests and the Nazarites, 
What reasons moved Jonadab in pledging 
his people to perpetual abstinence we do 
not know. But it is clearly known why 
we should be teetotalers. If shepherds and 
camel drivers needed unbleared eyes, how 
about drivers of automobiles? Let’s sign 
the pledge along with them. ‘‘We will 
drink no wine.’’ 


Prayer: O God, give us strength of char- 


acter to adhere to the right under all cir- 
cumstances. Help us to set an example 
of sobriety to all men. Amen. 


Tuesday—Judah Compared with the 
Rechabites. Jer, 35:12-19. 


The superior loyalty of the Rechabites, 
strangers in the land, put to shame the 
men of Judah. The command of an earthly 
father received greater respect than the 
laws of God. How that spirit of unswery- 
ing obedience to law and principle are 
needed in America today! The majesty of 
the law is shamefully flaunted. The basic 
law of the land is scoffed. Disobedience 
is thought of as an adventure to be 
gloried in. All such conduct meets with 
Divine displeasure and condemnation. Ju- 
dah was strenly rebuked for such mockery 
of law as we see today. Will God not re- 
buke America? To endure the nation must 
be sober and law-abiding. Around the 
Family Altar and in the Church let obedi- 
ence to law and to God be taught. ‘‘Give 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s.’” 

Prayer: O Jesus, Thou didst honor the. 
Father with obedience; help us to follow 
Thee. Amen. 


Wednesday—Intemperance and Poverty. 
Prov. 23:15-25. 


America’s immeasurable prosperity finds. 
at least partial explanation in the lessened 
sums of money spent on intoxicants. The- 
intemperate and the drunkard are proverb- 
ially inefficient. How ean they whose vyi- 
tality is sapped by alcoholic indulgence. 
be industrious? The old-time saloon al- 
ways had around it a cirele of underfed 
and half-clothed families. Poverty always: 
kept within its neighborhood. The mod- 
ern bootlegger produces the same results. 
His patrons cannot have the necessities, 
not to say the comforts, of life. 


is on the side of abstinence. 


Society 

has ever had to support the patrons of 

strong drink. Every economic argument j 
Ey : 


J 
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THE MAY BOOK 


As the May book the Editorial 
Committee of the 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 
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BEYOND 
AGNOSTICISM 
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170 pages, AND MAY BE 
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FROM 
PUBLICATION AND §. 8. BOARD OF 
THE REFORMED CHURCH 
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Prayer: O Master, Thou didst teach the 
strong to help the weak. We would be 
strong. Keep us from drinking that which 
would steal our strength of body and of 
mind. Amen. 


Thursday—Intemperance and Sorrow. 
Prov. 23:26-35. 

Out of his experience as Commissioner 
of Police in New York City, Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote in a popular magazine: 
“Any man who studies the social condi- 
tion of the poor knows that liquor works 
more ruin than any other one cause. The 
liquor business does not stand on the same 
footing with other occupations. It al- 
ways tends to produce criminality in the 
population at large and law-breaking 
among the saloonkeepers themselves.’’ The 
marks of the beast are the same now as 
then. With reference to closing the 
saloons on Sunday, according to law, Mr. 
Roosevelt wrote: ‘‘The rich brewers and 
liquor sellers who had made money rapidly 
by violating the excise law (with the cor- 
rupt connivance of the police) raved with 
anger, and every corrupt politician and 
newspaper in the city gave themselves 
¢<lamorous assistance. But the poor man 
and, notably, the poor man’s wife and 
children, benefitted very greatly by what 
we did. The one important element in 
good citizenship in our country is obedi- 
ence to law.’’ 

Prayer: Forbid, dear Father, that we 
should ever lend comfort to that which de- 
stroys men and breaks human hearts. Amen, 


Friday—Intemperance Forbidden. 
Eph. 5:15-21. 

One of the sins of the heathen world in 
Paul’s day was drunkenness. Paganism, 
ancient or modern, coarse or refined, en- 
ecourages indulgence of the flesh and its 
appetities. Christianity demands the op- 
posite. Observation shows that the mind 
under the influence of alcohol is not in 
condition to do and to will the right. 
Christians must be sober; only so can they 
fulfill their obligations to God and man. 
To God we owe praise and obedience; to 
each other encouragement and edification, 
and loving deference. These things the 
mind inflamed with alcohol cannot per- 
form. ‘‘We drink no wine.’’ 

Prayer: From whatever prevents us to 
walk uprightly, O Father, help us to turn 
aside. May we never fail Thee, nor rob 
our brethren. Amen. 


‘Saturday—The Drunkard’s Hope. 
E Cor. 6:1-17; 

Because Paul had so high an ideal for 
Christians, he sharply rebuked any depar- 
ture from it. Christians are members of 
Christ, and also of one another. As mem- 
bers of Christ we are to bear fruits of 
righteousness. As brethren we are to love 
each other. Only those who live the 
Christ life are within the Kingdom and 


have hope for a _ blessed immortality. 
Among those debarred Paul names drunk- 
ards. Yet for such there is forgiveness, 
if they repent of their sin, 

Prayer: Save us, O God, from the awful 
fate of all who disobey and hate Thee. 
May the manhood of Jesus shine forth in 
us. Amen. 


Sunday—Jehovah Delivers Men. 
Psalm 107:1-9. 

We have every reason for praising God. 
In mercy the pitfalls in life’s path have 
been charted. All danger spots are marked 
that they might be shunned. Especially 
is there cause for rejoicing in the knowl- 
edge that when we have fallen into sin 
there is pardon for the sinner. We never 
fall beyond the reach of God. 

Prayer: 

‘‘Lead on, O King eternal, 

Till sin’s fierce war shall cease, 

And holiness shall whisper 
The sweet Amen of peace; 

For not with swords, loud clashing, 
Nor roll of stirring drums; 

But deeds of love and mercy 
The heavenly kingdom comes.’’ Amen. 


Tourist—‘‘What do the people ’round 
here live on, Pat???’ 
Jarvey—‘‘ Pigs, sorr, mainly, and tour- 


ists in the summer.’’—Punch. 


She—‘‘ Where is your chivalry?’’ 
He—‘‘I turned it in for a Buick,.’’— 
Chanticleer. 


BEPPO’S GOOD TURN 


By M. Wilma Stubbs 
It was in the courtyard of the filanda 


that Beppo first heard of good turns, 
though of course he had done many kind 
things in his short life. 

A filanda is a mill for spinning silk, 
Like most people in the village, Beppo’s 
family raised silkworms and sold the 
golden cocoons at the factory. It had been 
a good season for the mulberries, and this 
morning Beppo’s father had brought a 
generous supply of cocoons to the filanda 
and was now waiting for the men at the 
weighing machines to empty his basket. 

A man and a boy entered the courtyard. 

‘‘The Antonios,’? Beppo’s father told 
him. ‘‘Big Tony is just back from 
America.’’ 

Whereupon Beppo was seized with an 
overwhelming desire to make the younger 
Tony’s acquaintance. He felt a little shy, 
however. It seemed to him a great thing 
to be born in America. Beppo suddenly 
became conscious of the worn places in his 
clothes. 

But it really doesn’t matter much 
whether you are born in Italy or America, 
whether your clothes are straight from 
the store or homemade and ragged, if you 
are both brimming over with friendliness. 
So it wasn’t long before Beppo and little 
Antonio were talking together eagerly. 
Antonio wanted to know about the cocoons, 

““The eggs are sent to the village incu- 
bator to be hatched,’’?’ Beppo explained. 
‘‘When Father brings home the baby silk- 
worms, we spread them on tables and feed 
them with chopped mulberry leaves. By 
and by the silkworms are grown and ready 
to weave their silken coverings. Then we 
place mulberry branches around the table. 
The worms crawl up on this hedge and 
weave their beautiful cocoons,’’ 

And Tony told Beppo about America 
and the good turns he had promised to 
do daily. 

‘‘Of course,’’? he ended wistfully, ‘‘it 
isn’t like being born in Italy—to be born 
in America isn’t, you know.’’ 


Beppo almost gasped at that. He had 
heard so much about America. By and by 
he would know how strong the mother tie 
of country is. He would understand how 
some American lad would say, ‘‘To be 
born in Italy, that isn’t like being born in 
America, you know,’’ 

*“Everybody goes to school,’’ Tony con- 
tinued, ‘‘and I go to the children’s room 
at the Publie Library, too. There I learn 
about our great art and buildings and our 
long history. I learn that many of the 
painters and builders were common people 
like ourselves. I ask Father about it. He 
says that it is true and that I must come 
back home sometime to help make Italy 
great.’’ 

All the way home from the filanda, 
Beppo of the black curls was very quiet. 
He was thinking about the good turn and 
the rest of the Scout law. How he would 
like to do good turns, too! But he had no 
money. He had to work, and he had seen 
almost nothing of the world, even of his 
own Italy. 

The sun was hot and the dust filled one’s 
throat and eyes. Nevertheless, Beppo’s 
father stopped to have a friendly talk 
with a neighbor. 

‘Have you heard of the sum of money 
Pietro Bonichi has lost through not know- 
ing how to read? And Mother Capponi 
must carry every letter from her son to 
the schoolmaster to read, because she 
knows not the language of the black 
marks.’’ 


That set Beppo thinking. He had been 
sent to school, though his father was poor. 
He could teach the language of the printed 
page, if Neighbor Pietro and Mother 
Capponi would like to learn. 

“‘Ts it true, Beppo,’’ questioned Big 
Tony one day not long before he took his 
boy back to America, ‘‘is it true that you 
have been doing a good turn for Mother 
Capponi and Neighbor Bonichi, just like a 
regular Scout?’’ 


Then, without waiting for the modest 
Beppo to answer, he sprang the big sur- 
prise. ‘‘I am going to take Tony Junior 
for a visit to Venice next week, a little 
holiday before we sail for America. Would 
you lke to go with us? They say in 
America, ‘One good turn deserves another.’ 
And I think they are right.’’ 


(All rights reserved.) 


A CHILD’S CHILDREN’S DAY 
PRAYER 


For Children’s Day we thank Thee 
That we can have a part, 

And tell Thee in this outward way 
The message of our heart. 


We thank Thee for the sunshine, 
For birds and fragrant flowers; 

For every blessing of the field, 
That through Thy love is ours. 


We thank Thee for the Church-bells 
That rings this message sweet: 

**Come! God is in His Temple; 
Come! worship at His feet.’’ 


We thank Thee too that children 
Can come to Thee and know, 
That every one is welcome; 
For Thou do’st love them so— 


That every child in every land 
Is Thine as much as we; 
For Thou has said in Thine own 
Word, 
**Bid all to come to Me.’’ 


And so for them, and us we pray, 
That every day may be 

A Children’s Day in Love for Thee— 
Thus we would worship Thee! 


—Meta Bauman Mathes. 
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ANSWERS TO—CELEBRATED 
CHARACTERS, No. 2 


Puzzle 


1. Samuel F. Morse; 2. Luther Bur- 
bank; 3. Ulysses S. Grant; 4. Isaac Wal- 
TOM? os Henry M. Stanley; 6. Oliver 


Wendell Holmes; 7. 
Cyrus W. Field. 


Chauncey Depew; 8. 


BEHEADED WORDS No. 5 

1. Behead the act of increasing and get 

an out-of-door sport. Behead this word and 
get an obligation. Behead and find an 
important part of a bird. Behead once 
more and there remains the ending of the 
present participle. 
2. Behead sudden bursts of light and 
find cruel instruments of torture. Behead 
and get the residue of fuel. Behead and 
remove the final letter and a personal pro- 
noun remains. 

3. Behead cowardly and find a bird of 
poetic fame. Behead this bird twice and 
add a letter, now you have a small open- 
ing or outlet. 

4. Behead revealed and find what has 
been done to a well eultivated garden. 
Behead this word and get into debt. Be- 
head this debt, and an abbreviated form 
of a word meaning married remains. 

5. Behead violent effort and get to tame 
for use. Behead and discover precipita- 
tion. Behead and find the Scottish word 
meaning ‘‘own.’’ 

6. Behead a great General and you will 
rave about it. Behead this word and you 
will discover a very small insect. 

7. Behead a collision and you will find 
a reckless person. Behead him and noth- 
ing will remain but the name of a tree. 


—A. M. S. 


HOME EDUCATION 


‘‘The Child’s First School is the Family’’ 
—Froebel 


TEACHING TIDINESS 
By Grace Archbold 

‘“Why, what is the trouble, Ada? 
tidy children again?’’ 

‘<Ves,’’ sighed Mrs. Maydew, as she 
closed her friend’s living-room door and 
dropped wearily into a chair. ‘‘Here are 
you with four children and your house 
as neat as a new pin. You look bright 
and rested at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. I have only three children and my 


Un- 


place looks as though a cyclone had been 
through it. I felt so discouraged I just 
had to run in and see you for a bit.’?’ 

**You do look tired! What are you go- 
ing to do about it?’’ 

“*T don’t know. I’m always telling them 
to put away their things, but it does not 
seem to do the least good. It took me 
half an hour to clear up after breakfast. 
There’s always a hunt going on for lost 
caps or lost books and pencils. When I 
should have been preparing dinner, I was 
washing dishes. I had to leave the beds. 
It was just the same after dinner. Seems 
to me I’m never done. As to mending, I 
dare not look at the stocking basket. I 
often have to cobble up a hole at the last 
minute.’? 

““What time do you have breakfast?’’ 

““Somewhere around half past seven. 
This morning, I had to do some telephon- 
ing I forgot last night and that made it 
late. It was a scramble getting them off 
to school. It threw out my whole morn- 
ing. If only John and the children were 
more tidy, I could have caught up all 
Tight.” 

**T find if I have my meals regularly 
it makes things easier. I just insist that 
everyone be at the table on time unless 
there is some very good reason for tardi- 
ness. Then everything else falls into 
place.’’ 

““What do you do if they stray in late 
to table??? 

““Well, you see, Dad is very particular 
about being punctual. If he has to be 
late, he always says, ‘Sorry, Mother,’ and 
explains. He has taught the children to 
do the same. They like to copy him and 
have learned that it is ‘bad manners’ to 
Mother not to be there if possible. At the 
end of a meal, each child carries out his 
own dishes and scrapes them into the 
chicken’s tin or the dog’s plate which I 
stand on a sheet of paper. Bella, my eldest, 
takes the crumbs off the table and sees 
that it is left neat. Even the little ones 
can help by carrying something out. It 
teaches them to be thoughtful, too. You 
would be surprised what a difference it 
makes. If there is a rush and scramble, 
the naturally tidy ones soon learn to be 
untidy. At first I often used to be tempted 
to neglect preparing the meals in good 
time, but it does not pay. It’s bad for 
the children’s habits, not to mention their 
health. ’? 

“But, what about their toys and books? 
And when my children get up in the morn- 
ing, they throw their night clothes on the 
floor and leave me to pick them up.’’ 

‘*T had a row of hooks put up in the 
closet within easy reach and assigned cer- 
tain hooks to each child. Once a month 
T make a special cake for the one who has 
the best record for tidiness. This is always 
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an important event. They all have the 
cake for supper but the fortunate one cuts 
it up as he wishes. If books or play- 
things are left about, I put them in a big 
box until the end of the week, when they 
are allowed to claim them, JI have very 
little trouble now. They have acquired 
the tidy habit.’’ 


‘*Never before in the history of educa- 
tion has so much attention been given to 
education in the early years of the child’s 
life and I am sure the move is in the right 
direction. The kindergarten then is des- 
tined to play a part of increasing impor- 
tance in the coming years.’’—Frank M. 


Erickson, Professor of Education, Wil- 
lamette University, Oregon. 
If there is no kindergarten in your 


public school, the National Kindergarten 
Association, 8 West Fortieth street, New 
York, will gladly send you information and 
leaflets upon request. 


‘‘Dubley says his motto is, ‘Live and 
legrne’ 

‘‘Well, if he isn’t more suecessful at 

the former than the latter, we’ll be going 


to his funeral soon.’’—Exchange. 


‘<The trouble with that man is that he 
takes small matters seriously.’’ 

“<Yes,’’? answered Miss Cayenne: ‘‘but 
you could not expect him to do otherwise 
without sacrificing his  self-esteem.’’— 


Washington Star. 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. DeChant 


Children’s Day brings many memories to 
your Birthday Lady: Memories of the 
Feast of the Dolls and of Boys’ Festival 
Day in Japan; of May Pole dances and 
field days in China, and of beggar chil- 
dren too; of Indian children in mud-hut 
villages where monkeys chatter; of a Boy 
Scout in Tiberias who helped us ashore 
when a squall came upon the Sea of 
Galilee; of fat-faced, rosy-cheeked Dutch 
children in wooden shoes; of British boys 
and girls in singing games and folk dances; 
of parsonage children in the homeland; of 
pickaninies in Jim Crow cars; of boys and 
girls of many races in our factories, in our 
mining towns, on our farms, on our river 
fronts and in our teeming cities; and 
caring for and loving each and all of 
them, He, Who for two thousand years has 
said, earnestly, ‘‘Suffer the little children 
to come unto me and forbid them not; for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.’’ 
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THE PASTOR SAYS— 


By John Andrew Holmes 


Life is like a fire. There is al- 
Ways more or less smoke about a 
fire to choke the voice, fill the eyes 
with tears and obscure the light in 
the sky. But if only the fire is hot 
enough and the stoking done with 
sufficient care, a fire can consume its 
own smoke, not only destroying the 
smoke as smoke, but utilizing it as 
fuel. So if only the fire of our 
spirit is warm enough, we can make 

‘fuel of our own miseries, clearing 
the atmosphere of our lives and 
strengthening the blaze of our souls. 


Mistress—‘‘Clematis, I think I smell 
something burning downstairs. Did you 
remember to turn off the electric iron when 
you left the ironing board, as I told you???’ 

Maid (newly arrived from the South)— 
““Yes’m, I did. I mos’ surely did. I pull 
dat chain once, lak you tol’ me and den 
I pull it agin, to make sure.’’—Life. 


LESSONS FROM FLOWERS OF THE 
SPRINGTIME 


By H. A. Surface, Sc.D., Professor of 
Biology, Susquehanna University 


It will be remembered that our previous 
article was on ‘‘The Wind-fertilized 
(Anemophilous) Flowers,’’ in which we 
observed the early flowers of the Spring- 
time and saw that many of them are of 
two kinds, one kind having stamens and 
producing the pollen, and the other kind 
bearing pistils and producing the seeds. 
Sometimes both kinds are on one plant, as 
in the Pines, Maples, Walnuts, ete.; and 
sometimes they are on different plants, as 
in some varieties of Strawberry, the Box 
Elder, the Kentucky coffee tree, the Ash 
trees, the Willows, etc. This is a plan 
(yes, a PLAN) to provide vigor for the 
seed or offspring by preventing ‘‘in- 
breeding’’ or to secure its origin by cross- 
breeding or the mating of non-related 
flowers. : 

Such plants produce an immense amount 
of pollen or ‘‘flower dust,’’ and as this is 
generally produced when it is too early 
in the season and too cool and windy for 
the flower-visiting insects to be active, it 
must depend upon the wind for its dis- 
tribution from a flower of one kind (the 
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stamens) to one of the other kind (the 
pistils) of the same species of plant. Thus 
the anemophilous plants (those with wind- 
borne pollen) do not develop color, odor 
or nectar, and in fact, as these features 
would be quite useless and would be an 
unnecessary drain upon the vitality of the 
plant, they do not occur in such flowers. 
But all this is in review of a previous 
article. Now that you have it, and have 
given it an adequate review, let us pro- 
ceed with the facts of the next lesson. 
This is a lesson on the Entomophilous or 
‘“Tnsect-loving’’ Flowers. Now that we 
have passed the season of the ‘‘chilly 
winds of March,’’? which the early wind- 


loving flowers needed in order to dis- 
tribute their pollen, and all Nature 
has felt the reviving effects of the 
warm April showers and the warmer 
effects of ‘‘Old King Sol,’’ as he 


creeps higher above his position at the 
time of the spring solstice, flowers of a 
quite different type have appeared. Let us 
look about and see and smell them. Oh, 
the odor of the Jessamine, of the humble 
Violets, the fruit blossoms, ete. And the 
colors! The red of the Columbine, the 
blue of the Violet and the wee Forget-me- 
not, of the Hound’s tongue, ete.; the yel- 
low of the Dandelion, of the Buttercups, 
the Cowslip, the Mustards, and of those 
other spring flowers; the white of the Cress, 
the Basswood, the Sweet Alyssum, etc. 
Both odor and color,—why now, and not 
earlier? 

But let us examine some of these ‘‘ wee, 
modest, c¢rimson-tippet fleurs’’?’ (Burns) 
more closely, and learn more that comes 
into this wonderful ‘‘lesson.’’ 

Take a common Blue Violet for close 
inspection. Look at it first from the out- 
side. There is the surrounding green part, 
called the calyx (from chalice, a cup); 
next comes the blue showy part, or the 
corolla (from corona, a crown, and ella, 
little, ‘‘a little crown’’). Pluck a blos- 
som and turn it up-side-down over the tip 
of your finger like a hood, and see that it 
does form ‘‘a little crown.’’ Now isn’t 
that fine? As the parts of the calyx are 
called sepals, those of the corolla are called 


petals. Are these all of the same size and 
shape? What is to be seen on one? A 
spur! Yes, a blunt spur. On which one? 


On the lowest. 

Now look into the face of the blossom. 
What is to be seen on each petal? Lines! 
What is the position, arrangement or plan 
(yes, again, ‘‘A PLAN’’) of these lines? 
Converging toward the center. What are 
they for? Supposing an insect should fol- 


low any one set of these lines, to what 
would they lead it? Down into the spur! 
Yes, and that is just why they are called 
‘“guide lines.’’ What other flowers can 
you find that have ‘‘guide lines’’? What 
are they for in these other flowers? Why 
certainly, just for the same function—a 
part of the same PLAN! 

In leading down to the spur, what do 
they pass? The parts of the flower in the 
center, called ‘‘the essential organs’?’— 
a cluster of orange-colored stamens, around 
a green pistil. What are the stamens for? 
To produce pollen. What is the pollen? 
Flower dust that is to be earried to the 
pistils of other flowers to fertilize them or 
produce seeds. What would carry it? An 
insect large enough to reach down into the 
spur and get the nectar therein provided. 
What does the bee do with that nectar? 
Makes it into honey for itself and its large 
family, with a goodly share to spare for 
you and me. In going in for this nectar, 
what does the bee do that repays the flower 
for its treat? It gets a load of pollen on 
its back and carries it to the next flower. 
What does this insure? Cross pollination, 
as seen in the anemophilous plants pre- 
viously discussed. Then what can these 
plants be called? Entomophilous, or 
‘“insect-loving.’? 

Now suppose a ‘‘snoopy’’ ant should 
try to get the nectar in the spur, what 
would prevent it doing so? <A _ breast- 
work of fine hairs crowded in the throat 
of the corolla. 

Now in review, what does the truly 
entomophilous flower have that the ane- 
mophilous flower does not have? Color 
and show, odor, nectar, a spur, guide lines, 
protection from too minute insects, the 
ability to close in the evening and open 
in the morning and to close when rainy 
and open in sunshine, a very limited 
amount of pollen, which is sticky instead 
of dry. Why each and all of these? Oh, 
you know now, and the next great so- 
called ‘‘Secret of Nature’’ is out! In fact, 
it’s no secret at all, as it is published to 
the world in every flower as a part of 
‘*The Great Plan.’’ All that is necessary 
is to know how to read it. Now do you 
want Lesson No. 3? If so, come and we 
shall go to the fields and woods and soon 
learn to ‘‘Call not that thing mean which 
a Father’s hand hath made.’’ 

All persons should learn, as soon as pos- 
sible, to read the lessons of Nature, re- 
membering that 
‘‘To him who in the love of Nature 

Holds communion with her visible forms 

She speaks a various language.’’ 


ADDITIONAL NEWS IN BRIEF 


In Trinity Church, Canton, O., Rev. Dr. 
Henry Nevin Kerst, pastor, Mother’s Day 
was observed with the presentation of 
‘‘The Age-Old Dream,’’? and on Monday 
evening a Mother and Daughter banquet 
was served. 

Prof. William R. Barnhart of Pacific 
University, delivered an address and led a 
2-hour discussion on ‘‘The Project Meth- 
od in Religious Education,’’ at the annual 
meeting of the Oregon Congregational Con- 
ference which was held at Forest Grove 
May 7-9. On May 5 he preached in the 
First Congregational Church of Portland 
on ‘‘Psychology and the Soul.’’ 

The 5th annual Mother and Daughter 
banquet of First Church, Toledo, O., Rev. 
Joseph H. Stein, pastor, was held on May 
10. Mrs. Elizabeth Hartung was the toast- 
master and toasts on the subject, ‘‘The 
Highway,’’ were given by Mrs. Stein and 
Miss Dorothy Kaufmann. Miss Florence 
Sprague, chairman of the Toledo Council 
on the Cause and Cure of War, delivered 
the address of the evening on ‘‘The Open 
Road.’? Special music was rendered by a 


quartet composed of 2 mothers and 2 
daughters: Mrs. John Zumbrunn, Mrs. F. 
George Schaefer, Mrs. Norman Zambrunn 
and Miss Ruby Andres. The banquet was 
prepared by the B. C. M. B. class and 
served by the girls of the young people’s 
department. 

In Immanuel Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Rev. H. L. V. Shinn, pastor, Mother’s Day 
was fittingly observed. There were 33 
100 per cent Church attendance classes 
during April. Eighty-six per cent of all 
persons attending the School above the 
Primary Department attended the Church 
service. Three classes were 100 per cent 
in Church attendance for the entire month. 


In Grace Chureh, Washington, D. C., 
Rev. Dr. Henry H. Ranck, pastor, Balti- 
more-Washington Classis met in session, 
and the opening sermon was preached by 
Rey. Dr. Lloyd E. Coblentz. One Tuesday, 
May 14, Rev. James M. Mullan and Mr, 
Edward H. DeGroot brought messages. The 
report of Grace Church to Classis shows 
that the Church membership is 500 and 
Chureh School membership, 484; $4.952 


given for benevolence; $7,269 for congrega- 
tional purposes. With the middle of May 
are rounded out 15 years of the present 
pastorate, during which 614 persons were 
received into membership, $59,241 contrib- 
uted for benevolence; $98,586 for congre- 
gational purposes; about $22,000 to the 
Forward Movement. In this pastorate 
alone, $20,000 was given to benevolence 
over and above what Grace Church re- 
ceived from the denomination for the erec- 
tion of its own beautiful sanctuary. Rev. 
Dr. George §. Duncan, professor in the 
American University, is filling the pulpit 
May 19 and 26. On May 19 the pastor 
preached at Western College, Oxford, O. 


The Evangelical Church, Frederick, Md., 
Rev. Dr. Henri L. G. Kieffer, pastor, ob- 
served Holy Communion May 19. We read 
in the Church bulletin: ‘‘Are you a regular 
subscriber to the ‘Reformed Church Mes- 
senger’? If not, do you not wish a copy 
of this week’s issue? You may secure it 
at the vestibule table for five cents. Make 
a habit of thus receiving it each week; 
or better still, become a regular subscriber. 
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Speak to Miss Eleanor Martz, who is the 
‘Messenger’s’ representative in our congre- 
gation.’’ 

The Chureh of the Ascension, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Rev. Henry L. Krause, pastor, 
had the pleasure of hearing Dr. A. E. 
Truxal preach on Sunday morning, April 


28. The pastor says of Dr. Truxal: ‘‘He 
is one of the few men past 80 years who 
can hold an audience. The clarity of both 
voice and reasoning is very remarkable. 
The writer hopes that his ministry shall 


be marked by as enviable a service and 
ability at this ripeness of years.’’ We are 
sorry to hear that Mrs. Truxal is confined 
to her bed with illness at this time when 


they are visiting their daughter. Our 
prayers for her recovery are offered. New 


kitchen equipment has been installed at a 
cost of $650. The report of this Church is 
one of the best submitted to Classis. The 
Apportionment was paid in full, and the 
organizations have done commendable 
work. A new organization of men has 
added new zest and life to the Church; a 
Girls’ Missionary Guild and Mission Band 
shows promise of fulfilling long felt needs; 
the leadership training group is sticking 
to a steady effort to complete the Inter- 
national Course of study taught by the 
pastor; and the Sunday School has not 
only grown in numbers but has added much 
improved equipment. A prize of $25 
worth of books on religious education was 
won by the delegates of this Church at the 
fall county convention of teachers and 
workers for the best average enrollment. 

At the 6th session of Northeast Ohio 
Classis, meeting in the Hough Avenue 
Church, Cleveland, O., Rev. A. V. Vonder- 
smith, pastor, the sermon on May 14 was 
preached by Rev. J. P. Alden. The Com- 
munion address on Wednesday, May 15, 
was delivered by Rev. Orris W. Haulman. 
At the Laymen’s Conference the subject, 
<*Denominational Overhead’? was pre- 
sented by Elder H. C. Knecht, and the 
subject, ‘‘Why An Elder,’’ by Rev. J. 
Eugene Youngen. Dr. Charles Louis de 
Bow of First M. E. Church, made the ad- 
dress at the Ministers’ Conference and 
Rev. Dr. N. B. Mathes discussed the sub- 
ject, ‘‘Evangelism.’’ Dr. W. F. DeLong 
brought the Home Mission message, and 
the cause of Ministerial Relief was pre- 
sented by Rev. O. W. Haulman. 

In St. Stephen’s Church, Perkasie, Pa., 
Rey. Howard Obold, pastor, in the morning 
service on Mother’s Day, 6 beautiful brass 
offering plates, suitably inscribed, were pre- 
sented to the congregation. A simple serv- 
ice of dedication marked this feature of 
the service. Four of the plates were given 
as memorials: Mr. and Mrs. Jacob D. Moll, 
given by Howard H. and Raymond H. 
Moll; Mr. and Mrs. Milton B. Shelly, by 
Mrs. Robert Werner, Mrs. O. B. Nase and 
Charles Shelly; Rev. J. O. Lindaman and 
Mary Lindaman, by Mrs. H. Clayton 
Moyer and Mrs. Elizabeth Lindaman; Mr. 
and Mrs. Josiah H. Diehl and Mr. and 
Mrs. John Hartman, by Mr. and Mrs, Harry 
P. Diehl. A piano in good condition was 
presented for use in the social hall, by the 
heirs of the Mrs. Mary Ann Moyer estate. 
A large framed picture of the old Church 
was given to the Church by Elder H. I. 
Moyer. At the annual congregational meet- 
ing it was reported that both membership 
and offerings have increased. Given for 
congregational purposes, $9,869; and for 
benevolence, $3,337. The Apportionment 
of $2,132 was paid in full as has been the 
eustom of the Church. Both the pastor 
and the elder will be delegates represent- 
ing Tohickon Classis at General Synod. A 
special program setting forth the mothers 
of other lands was rendered on the evening 
of Mother’s Day, by the Young Women’s 
3ible Class. Miss Emma Hedrick took the 
part of the French mother; Mrs. William 
C. Bardnt as the Hebrew mother; Mrs. 
Lloyd S. Yeakel, the Roman mother; Mrs. 
Ralph Moyer, English mother; Miss Mary 
Stover, Pilgrim mother; Miss Mae Diehl 
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as an old-fashioned mother; and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Stone and her daughter took part in a 
tableau. ’ 


Emanuel Church, Rochester, N. Y., Rev. 
Fk. H. Diehm, pastor, will hold a Mother 
and Daughter banquet on Thursday eve- 
ning, June 6, with Mrs. Irving L. Walker 
of the Council of Church Women, as the 
speaker. May 19th was Father’s Day. The 
Junior Choir will hold a banquet on June 5 
and the Senior Choir banquet will be held 
June 7. Children’s Day will be appropri- 
ately observed. A. D. V. B. S. will be held 
June 24-July 19. 


St. Mark’s Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. 
C. D. Kressley, pastor, received 17 by con- 
firmation on Easter Sunday. Elders A. W. 
Durner and George Joseph Koch repre- 
sented the congregation at the meeting of 
Classis. On April 11 the pastor spoke in 
Zion Church, Nanticoke, Pa., Rev. Robert 
W. Hucke, pastor, in honor of the 40th 
anniversary of the founding of the Church. 
The social and reception held on April 17th 
in honor of the new members was a very 
successful affair. Mother’s Day was fit- 
tingly observed. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary of Trinity Church, 
West Hollywood, Calif., Rev. M. M. No- 
acker, pastor, recently turned over to the 
Church treasurer $1,200 to be used towards 
reducing the bank mortgage. This amount, 
together with the David E. Correll Church 
Building Fund of $500, reduced this par- 
ticular debt by $1,700. At their April 
meeting the ladies also voted $25 towards 
the annual apportionment, and a few 
months ago sent to the W. M.S. of General 
Synod a ‘‘Thank Offering’’ of $40 from 
the Missionary Department of the Auxil- 
lary, which department was added to the 
organization last November. $400 was re- 
alized from two ‘‘Rummage Sales’’ and 
$442 from the Annual Bazaar and Supper 
last November. The total receipts of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of this young Mission 
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5% Serial 
Coupon Bonds 


Sold By 
The Board of Home 
Missions 
Authorized By 
General Synod 
Total Issue $500,000.00 
$325 ,000.00 Sold 


A Safe Investment 


For Further Information Write 


Rev. Wm. F. DeLong, D.D., 


Field Secretary 


Schaft Building, 1505 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


of the Reformed Church for the twelve 
months ending April 30, 1929, were over 
$1,400. All praise and glory belongeth to 
God from whom all blesings flow, whose 
we are and whom we love to serve. The 
Statistical Report to the Annual Meeting 
of Classis reveals a decided increase in the 
contributions over last year. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Second Sunday After Trinity, June 9, 1929 


The Story of Rechabites 
(Temperance Lesson) 
Jeremiah 35:1-19 


Golden Text: We will drink 
Jeremiah 35:6. 

Lesson Outline: 1. Convictions, 2. 
formity. 3. Consecration. 

Jeremiah lived in the days of Judah’s 
decline. Religion was at low ebb. Social 
iniquity was rampant. Ritualism flourished, 
but righteousness was dead in Jerusalem. 
And Jeremiah sought in vain to stem the 
evil tide that was fast engulfing the nation 
in certain ruin. He preached great ser- 
mons, calling for repentance and for a 
renewal of faith and life. Sometimes he 
dramatized his message in order to make it 
more effective. 

Our lesson presents such an instance. 
It happened ‘‘in the days of Jehoiakim.’’ 
At that time Nebuchadnezzar’s army was 
devastating the land of Judah. And the 
rural population sought refuge behind the 
strong walls of Jerusalem. Among them 
were the Rechabites, a clan known for 
their rigid loyalty to traditional customs. 
They were the Puritans of their time. And 
these simple folk, now, Jeremiah made an 
obiect lesson to his corrupt people. He 
tested their loyalty to their ancient stand- 
ards of right and wrong by tempting them 
with wine. And the Rechabites met the 
test nobly. They refused to conform to 


no wine, 


Con- 


the lax and loose customs of degenerate 
Jerusalem. They stood by their convic- 
tions. 

This episode has been selected for our 
quarterly temperance lesson, and it lends 
itself admirably to that purpose. It goes 
to the very heart of the matter. It square- 
ly raises the issue of a high moral stand- 
ard that one maintains in spite of manifold 
temptations to conform to popular cus- 
toms. That is the issue we must face, 
honestly and openly. Is there such a thing 
as convictions that are fundamentally right 
and to which a man must be true, regard- 
less of cost and consequences, or are there 
just conventions? Certainly, conformity is 
good for popularity, but is it equally good 
for the conscience? The non-conformist 
has never been popular with the masses 
who tell us that ‘‘in Rome we must do as 
the Romans do.’’ He has been ridiculed 
and persecuted, but he has blazed our 
path to the heights of a nobler life. 

I. Convictions. Our knowledge of the 
Rechabites is very limited. It appears 
that, originally, they were a romatie clan 
dwelling in the south of Palestine (1 
Chronicles 2:55); but they had become 
fused with Judah, and they had adopted 
the religion of Israel. 

In this fusion, however, they had not 
given up the traditional customs of their 
clan, which had been formulated into defi- 
nite precepts by Jonadab. They dwelt in 
rural districts, side by side with Jewish 
farmers, but they maintained their own 
manner of life, rigid in its simplicity and 


severe in its stern refusal to adopt the ; 
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comforts of a growing civilization. They 
lived in tents rather than in houses, and, 
instead of tilling the soil, they tended 
flocks and roamed far and wide in search 
of pastures. They drank no wine, nor did 
they plant vineyards. Thus these Recha- 
bites formed a conspicuous group in the 
life of their times. Their simpie and severe 
life stood in sharp contrast to the luxury 
and degeneracy of Judah. 

Similar groups may be found in all ages. 
The Amish sect, for example, are kindred 
in spirit to the Rechabites. And it is per- 
fectly simple to dismiss them from further 
consideration with various uncompliment- 
ary epithets, such as ‘‘primitive,’’ ‘‘un- 
progressive,’’ ‘‘uncivilized.’’ And there 
is a measure of truth in such an adverse 
estimate. These Rechabites stood aloof 
and apart from the rushing stream of an 
advancing civilization that was carrying 
mankind away from nomadism to agricul- 
ture and commerce, from primitive simplic- 
ity to an ever-growing complexity of rela- 
tions and functions. They were children 
of the desert, wandering hunters and herds- 
men. They feared and hated the life and 
the pursuits of towns and cities. Their 
own simple and severe life was a living 
protest against a progressive civilization, 
and they protested in vain, as do all sim- 
ilar groups in history. They become little 
eddies in the broad stream of life. They 
form stagnant pools, and they disappear. 

All this is true, and it is not to be sup- 
posed that Jeremiah shared and com- 
mended this primitive outlook and atti- 
tude of the Rechabites. Their tribal pre- 
cepts and nomadic customs had no author- 
ity over this great prophet. What he did 
commend was the fidelity and loyalty of 
this desert clan to the precepts and prac- 
tices of their fathers. They had convic- 
tions, and they remained true to them in 
the midst of changing and corrupting civ- 
ilization. And their unswerving fidelity 
was in stark contrast to the faithless dis- 
obedience of Judah. It was merely Jona- 
dab, their tribal father, who had given 
them these laws, while Jehovah Himself 
had sent unto Judah ‘‘all my servants 
the prophets’’ (36:12-15). Nevertheless 
the laws of Jonadab were kept with stub- 
born fidelity, while the commandments of 
Jehovah were treated with contempt. That 
is why Jeremiah used the Rechabites as an 
object lesson in a last attempt to lead 
Jerusalem to repentance. 

For the same reason we may use them 
in a temperance lesson. We cannot follow 
their example of withdrawal from the 
world of our day. Even if it were possible 
to do that, it would solve none of our 
problems. We must face our civilization, 
in city and country, with all its promises 
and menaces, its blessing and its bane. 
But if we are to escape the fate of Judah, 
we need to face the world armed with 
sacred convictions of right and wrong that 
we will not sell for all the treasures and 
pleasures of life. : 

And it is to be noted that it was their 
fathers’ faith the Rechabites held in high 
honor. This ancestral faith is the target 
of much criticism by our youth. They 
want, above all things, to be up-to-date. 
To be considered old-fashioned is more to 
be feared, in the code of many, than being 
wrong. To be clever and smart and fash- 
ionable is more highly desired than being 
right. Yet this ancestral faith is the wis- 
dom of the past, its best moral experience 
and spiritual insight coined into precepts 
and customs. The youth that recklessly 
spurns these sides of life faces moral 
bankruptcy and spiritual death. 

II. Conformity. Before ‘‘the days of 
Jehoikim’’ these Rechabites had lived in 
the open country, far from the fret and 
fever of cities. There they had faithfully 
observed their ancestral customs. But now 
dangerous times had driven them into the 
city. ‘‘We said, come let us go to Jeru- 
salem for fear of the army of the Chal- 
deans, and for fear of the army of the 
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Syrians; so we dwell at Jerusalem’? 
11). And now their fidelity 
tested fiercely and instantly. Luxury and 
degeneracy surrounded them. Should they 
yield to its soft and subtle allurements, 
and conform to its low standards of life? 
Or was it possible for these primitive no- 
mads to be in the city and yet not of it; 
touched by its life and yet not tainted 
by its wicked abandon? 

That was the situation which Jeremiah 
used so dramatically. He called the Recha- 
bites into one of the rooms of the temple, 
There he sat before his guests bowls of 
wine and cups, and invited them to drink. 
Doubtless their leader Jaazaniah and his 
clansmen quite understood the situation. 
They knew that it was a test, rather than 
a temptation, that the prophet had ar- 
ranged. And they welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of showing openly and most impres- 
sively their vigorous loyalty to their in- 
herited standards of conduct. 

Not quite so dramatically do our temp- 
tations assail us today. Young people 
leave home and school to begin their ca- 
reers. They bring with them the simple 
faith of their parents, and all the goodly 
and godly customs of their Christian 
homes. And then they are thrust into 
the maelstrom of modern life, with all its 
splendid advantages and magnificent op- 
portunities, and with its terrible tempta- 
tions to conform to the ways of the world. 
Drink is merely one of the temptations 
that they must face. There are others even 
more dangerous and deadly. 

It may well be questioned whether there 
has ever been a time when it has been 
more difficult for a youth to keep himself 
unspotted from a world in which he must 
needs live and make his living. Certainly 
that world has never been more tempting 
and alluring in its material aspects. To 
live in it, transformed by the Spirit of 
Christ, and not conformed to the spirit 
of lust and greed and worldliness—that is 
a grave and difficult moral problem. Those 
who face it manfully, especially our youth, 
need every help that God and man can 
give them. 

III. Consecration. The Rechabites met 
the test nobly. They said, ‘‘ We will drink 
no wine; for Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
our father, commanded us, saying, Ye shall 
drink no wine, neither ye, nor your sons, 
forever.’’ And Jeremiah made their fine 
consecration to tribal standards the sub- 
ject of a touching appeal to faithless Jeru- 
salem. 

Let us give full praise to the Rechabites 
for their staunch loyalty to their tribal 
standards, such as they were. But let us 
also realize that, after all, it was com- 
paratively easy to abstain from wine and 
to adhere to a nomadic life. Far more 
difficult was it to live in Jerusalem and to 
preach and practice the great social ideals 
of the prophets. And it is infinitely more 
difficult to live according to the Spirit of 
Christ in our modern civilization. It is 
easy to conform to the codes of men, in 
the conduct of business and politics, and in 
the pursuit of pleasure. But it is not easy 
to be true to the dictates of a conscience 
that has been illuminated by the Spirit of 
the Master. Such fidelity requires one’s 
consecration to God and to His Kingdom. 

The Rechabites have vanished from the 
scene of history. But their spiritual de- 
scendants are ever with us, They are the 
followers of Jesus, who are seeking, first, 
God’s kingdom and His righteousness, 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


June 9th—Thinking Things Through 
Luke 14:28-30; Prov. 16:22-25 


Thinking may be called one of the fine 
arts but like every other art it must be 
acquired by patient practice. Thinking is 
no easy task. It is hard work. Many 
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people are not willing to put forth the 
effort which honest and earnest thought 
demands. It is remarkable to observe 
how many people content themselves by 


superficial thinking and by passing snap 
judgment. We are especially given to this 
habit in this rushing, hurrying age in 
which we live. So many questions are 
pressing for solution, so many problems 
are contronting us, so many duties are eall- 
ing us. We are driven hither and thither 
and we have scarcely the time nor the in- 
clination to sit down and think things 
through. The consequence is that we de- 
cide many issues without having carefully 
weighed the same. We reach conclusions 
without having studied situations care- 
fully. This frequently involves us in all 
sorts of difficulties and we are obliged to 
retrace our steps and if possible undo what 
we have formerly tried to do. 

Much of the feverish frenzy of our pres- 
ent age is due to the fact that so many 
people do a lot of superficial thinking. 
They simply do not think. Many people 
read a great deal but the majority read 
that which requires but little thought or 
little intellectual effort on their part. To: 
read only the daily papers and some of the 
frothy literature of today has a tendency 
to dwarf rather than to develop one’s 
thinking powers. We learn to think by 
thinking, just as we learn to walk by 
walking. Thinking requires an effort of 
the will as well as of the intellect. There: 
are several fundamental laws which should 
govern our thinking. 

The first of these is concentration. There’ 
are many people who are afflicted with so- 
called ‘‘mind wandering.’’ They lack the 
power of attention. In constructive and 
consecutive thinking this is really the first 
thing that is required. One must fix his 
thoughts and one must ¢all in his wander- 
ing mind like boys pull in their kites. The 
difference between a bright pupil and a 
dull pupil very often lies in the fact that 
the one knows how to concentrate and the 
other has never learned that art. No one 
will ever amount to much as a thinker 
without giving attention to one thing. 
‘‘This one thing I do,’’ says Paul. One 
should become so engrossed in a subject 
concerning which he is thinking that he 
becomes oblivious to his surroundings and 
even forgets to eat or to sleep. Concentra- 
tion can be acquired by practice. One must 
simply gather the loose threads of thought 
like the ancients used to gather their loose 
flowing garments into a girdle. That is 
the figure which St. Peter uses in one of 
his Epistles. 

The second law of thinking is definition. 
This means that we must think not only 
closely but clearly. There are a great many 
people who use a lot of words the meaning 
of which they do not fully understand. 
Very often when people quarrel with each 
other the misunderstanding occurs because 
they do not define the same word in the 
same way. There is much muddy and hazy 
thinking today. Most people see things: 
‘fas in a glass darkly.’’ They are con- 
fused. They have vague, indefinite ideas. 
All this arises from a lack of proper defini- 
tion. The difference between one who 
thinks clearly and one who thinks slovenly 
appears in the choice of the proper word to 
express the thought. Words differ from 
each other like individuals do, They may 
often be used synonymously but always 
there is one word which expresses the inti- 
mate and the delicate shade of meaning. 
The clear thinker always selects that word 
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Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Chuich. It is conducted 


by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 


For eatalogue or information address the 
President, 
REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 
Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and Complete Athletic Field. 


A eollege whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 


HENRY hs APPLE, DaDy LEDs 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Attendance limited to 500 students—300 
men and 200 women. Candidates seeking 
admission for the coming academic year 
should apply at once. 

For new Catalogue, “Student Life at 
Ursinus,” Application Card, and other 
information, address 


FRANKLIN IRVIN SHEEDER, JR., 
Assistant to the President 


Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D. D., 8. T. D. 


Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standard courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Economics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped for thorough work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
book of views, apply 


JOSEPH F. APPLE, LL.D., President 


and one who is trained instantly detects 
the difference between the man who ex- 
presses thought through well chosen lan- 
guage and the man who uses words only. 
To think clearly one needs to trace words 
to their origin. Most of our words have 
come from some other language, like the 


Greek and Latin. There lie the roots of 
many of our words. To know their real 
meaning we must trace them to their 


sources, This is one of the benefits of the 
study of the Classics like Latin and Greek. 

The third law is information. One must 
be very sure of facts. Of course, there is 
a great difference between knowledge and 
information. Nevertheless accurate infor- 
mation regarding facts is quite necessary 
in developing one’s thinking powers. Very 
often people do not know the facts and 
they jump to conclusions which are un- 
warranted. Many people are willing to be 
governed by fama clamosa rather than by 
fact. This has worked great harm in hu- 
man relations. If people would go to the 
trouble of finding out facts and then de- 
riving their conclusions from the same they 
would often be more lenient in their judg- 
ment and more just in their criticisms. 
Mere information, however, is not enough. 
Facts are the material upon which the 
mind may work. Hence in our schools it 
is not enough simply to impart informa- 
tion. In fact, this is not the primary pur- 
pose of our schools and colleges. The real 
mission of an educational institution lies 
in teaching its students how to think. 
Students after they leave college may not 
remember many of the things they were 
taught. But if they have made proper use 
of their time and talent they will know 
how to think, and this draws the line of 
difference between the educated and the 
uneducated man, The man of the schools 
ought to have learned how to think closely, 
how to think clearly and how to think cor- 
rectly. ‘‘As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.’’ ‘‘If there be any virtue, if 
there be any praise, think on these things.’’ 
It does not require a fortune or an amount 
of cash to go into the thinking business. 
One can think in a lowly garret, in nature, 
in solitude, in crowds, anywhere. 


‘“My minde to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy therein I finde 
As farre exceeds all earthly blisse 
That God or nature hath assignde; 
Though much I want that most would 
have, 
Yet still my minde forbids to crave. 


Some have too much, yet still they crave; 
I little have, let seek no more. 
They are but poore, though much they 
have, 
And I am rich with little store. 
They poor, I rich; they beg, I give; 
They lacke, I lend; they pine, I live.’’ 


MERCERSBURG CLASSIS 


On Monday evening, May 13, Mercers- 
burg Classis of the Reformed Church met 
in regular annual session at State Line, 
Pa, The evening service was in charge of 
Revs. J. W. Hendricks and J. C. Sanders. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. E. W. 
Brindle of Ft. Loudon, Pa. Text, John 3:30. 
‘«He must increase, but I must decrease.’’ 
Classical Communion followed. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Rev. G. E. Plott; Vice-President, 
Rev. J. C. Sanders; Stated Clerk, Rev. W. 
J. Lowe; Treasurer, Elder M. M. Gilland, 
of Greencastle; Reading Clerk and Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Rev. R. S. Vandevere. 
Classis adjourned with benediction by Rev. 
F. F. Bahner, D.D., of Waynesboro, Pa. 

The Tuesday morning session was opened 
with devotionals in charge of Rev. R. S. 
Vandevere. Immediately thereafter Clas- 
sical business ensued. Mr. Fred Pence, of 
Greencastle, who graduated from the Theo- 
logical Seminary last week, was duly ex- 
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Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Accomodations and Facilities all 
First Class 
Very Reasonable Rates 
Write for catalogue and view book. 
Miss W. AUGUSTA LANTZ, 
Registrar. 


amined and granted a license to preach, 
He was then dismissed to Lancaster Clas- 
sis, under whose jurisdiction he will enter 
the holy ministry. 

Judging from the parochial reports of 
the ministers, the Church life of the Classis 
must be in a healthy condition. Special 
birthday greetings were extended to Rey. 
F, F. Bahner, D.D., on the occasion of his 
approaching 80th birthday. It was decided 
to urge all congregational treasurers to 
submit monthly payments to the Classical 
Treasurer. A men’s Mass Meeting will be 
again held some time in early summer, Con- 
cerning benevolent and educational insti- 
tutions very fine reports were heard from 
the Littlestown Orphans’ Home, Catawba 
College and Hood College. 

The Classical Apportionment was of ne- 
cessity increased 22 cents per member for 
all the congregations of the Classis. 


The ministers and elders who will rep- 
resent this Classis at General Synod meet- 
ing at Indianapolis, Ind., next week will 
go with their minds and hearts set upon 
the highest interests of God’s Kingdom. 

The committee on necrology reported 
the death of one minister, Dr. Wm. Mann 
Irvine, of Mercersburg, and five elders 
within our Classis the past year. The place 
for next year’s meeting will be Grind- 
stone Hill. The date is to be fixed by the 
officers of Classis. Resolutions of thanks 
were extended to the State Line congrega- 
tion for their kind hospitality to the mem- 
bers of Classis. On Tuesday evening 
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Ministerial Relief was discussed, and the 
major part of the evening was given to the 
problems in religious education and the 
Sunday School. The main speaker of the 
evening was Rev. C. A. Hauser, D.D., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—R. S. Vandevere. 


BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON CLASSIS 


The 4th annual session of Baltimore- 
Washington Classis of the Synod of the 
Potomac convened in the beautiful Grace 
Church, Dr. Henry H. Ranck, pastor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Monday, May 13, 1929. 
Appropriate devotional services, including 
the Preparatory Service, were in charge of 
the pastor, Dr. Ranck, the President and 
Stated Clerk of the Classis. Rev. Dr. 
Lloyd E, Coblentz, of Baltimore, preached 
the sermon, taking for his subject, ‘‘ Wit- 
nessing for Christ,’’ based on the text, 
John 15:26 and 27. Following the sermon 
and Communion, the following officers were 
elected: Rev. Dr. John L. Barnhart, Presi- 
dent; Rev. Alfred Grether, Vice-President; 
Rev. Melville H. Way, Corresponding Sec- 
retary; Rev. Roland L. Rupp, Reading 
Clerk; Rev. John G. Grimmer, Stated 
Clerk; Rev. Dr. Henry C. Schlueter, Treas- 
urer. The pastor, Dr. Ranck, expressed 
cordial greetings to the members of Classis 
and welcomed in behalf of the congrega- 
tion, to which the President made appro- 
priate response, 

Parochial reports indicating a generally 
hearty condition of the several charges, 
with one exception, were read. The num- 
ber of congregations paying the Appor- 
tionment in full was below normal. 

The Treasurer’s report of Elder Dr. Paul 
C. E. Hauser showed that the congrega- 
tions had contributed for regular and spe- 
cial obligations the total amount of $13,- 
375.79, with a balance in bank of $816.18. 

Rev. A. P. Frantz, Superintendent of 
the Hoffman Orphanage, addressed Classis 
in behalf of that institution. Rev. Alfred 
Grether reported on minutes of Synod, 
showing that all overtures and reeommen- 
dations of that body had been accepted. 
Rev. John G. Grimmer submitted his re- 
port on minutes of Classis, which was 
adopted. Rev. Robert Miles Stahl gave 
his report on overtures, showing among 
other items of interest, that Classis had 
under its care and support 4 students for 
the ministry. 

At the Tuesday evening service, con- 
ducted by Rey. Alfred Grether, the Home 
Mission Board was represented by Rey. 
James M. Mullan, who delivered a stirring 
address and pleaded for the cause. The 
Board has under its care 300 mission 
Churches, and has invested a million and a 
half dollars in Church property. Another 
address was given by Mr. Edward H. de 
Groot, President of the S. S. Council of 
Religious Education of D. C., who spoke 
of the place of the laymen in the Church. 
The music at this meeting by the large 
choir of young people of Grace Church 
was super-fine. 

Report of the Committee of Benevolent 
Institutions was submitted by Dr. John L. 
Barnhart, referring to the Hoffman Or- 
phanage at Littlestown, Pa., and to the 
Ministerial Relief Board. 


Classis aecepts the full apportionment 
for Ministerial Relief and urges the con- 
gregations to raise it. Also urges every 
congregation to raise its full quota for the 
completion of Sustentation Fund. A com- 
mittee consisting of Revs. R. L. Rupp, J. 
F. Grauel, and Elder John C. Main, is to 
assist the pastors and people to complete 
the Sustentation Fund. The Stated Clerk, 
Rev. J. G. Grimmer, was appointed as in- 
formant. 

In the Hoffman Orphanage at Littles- 
town, Pa., the Church supports 64 children 
at the home. The Home has a fully equip- 
ped band of 31 boys. All the band instru- 
ments and the salary of the Instructor for 
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WHERE WISDOM HIDES. By Rey. Henry Howard, D.D. 


The author succeeded the late Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D., as pastor of Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City. He is among the most bril- 
liant of American preachers today. This book contains seventeen studies or 
‘“stories,’’? based on passages of Scripture, any one of which for keenness and 
originality of thought is worth the price of the volume. It is well worth any 
one’s time and money to become acquainted with this cirile thinker, preacher, 
writer. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


CONCERNING THE COLLECTION. By M. E. Dodd, D.D. 


This is something new—a book especially prepared to help the preacher to 
properly present the matter of taking the collection and that will help him to 
do it in exactly the right way. It is full of the finest kind of suggestions, 
and any minister will welcome it. It contains a Seripture reference, a com- 
ment, a story and a prayer for each week of the year on the subject of 
Christian giving. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE GOSPEL MESSAGE IN GREAT POEMS. By Rey. Walter R. Gobrecht 


A unique, striking series of effective sermons based upon recognized great 
poems, or sections of poems, these supplying the background for the main 
body of the sermons. Any one of these eighteen messages could be used 
effectively as a program in the Young People’s Society or as a basis for the 
evening discourse. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


DEVELOPING PERSONALITY IN BOYS. By W. Ryland Boorman 


A treatise on ‘‘The Social Psychology of Adolescence.’’ Program and 
curriculum in boys’ work are thought of here as belonging to the zone of 
inter-action between the individual and his social setting. The criterion of 
success is the degree in which the boy is helped to fit in to that social setting 
better and the growth in personality which is the outcome. Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


‘¢For our generation with its changed outlook and 
its unchanged need of the changeless Saviour’? 


DAVID SMITH’S COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR GOSPELS 


In his great and consummating work, ‘‘A Commentary on the Four Gospels,’’ 
the Reverend Professor David Smith has brought to final focus the results of a 
life-time of scholarly research and Christian living. He has written a commentary 
for the people and he may well be called ‘‘the Matthew Henry of Our Day.’’ 

Dr. Smith brings to his task an unparalleled scholarly equipment and a stern 
insistence upon the spiritual message of the Bible as the Word of God. For almost 
a quarter of a century Dr. Smith has been answering the questions of the ordinary 
man, helping him to understand the Bible and to hold his faith with reason. 

This is preeminently a Commentary for teachers and preachers. Dr. Smith 
has not attempted to present ready-made outlines of addresses and sermons, but 
on every page there are suggestive thoughts and such scholarly and spiritual 
interpretation of the life and teachings of Jesus as makes the mind leap to its own 


living presentation of the message. 


In Three Volumes, Octavo 
MATTHEW : MARK and LUKE : JOHN 


PUBLICATION AND SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Schaff Building, 1505 Race Street, 


a year have been donated. The following 
improvements were made during the year: 
Electric lights have been placed on the 
campus; and a new road made from the 
heating plant to the barn. Emmanuel 
Cottage (Girls’ Building) has been im- 
proved and beautified, as also the dining 
room and the office, through the contribu- 
tions of friends. The 17 congregations are 
requested to raise $5425 for the Home dur- 
ing this year for the erection of a new 
school building. 


For the Committee on State of the 
Church, Dr. Lloyd E. Coblentz reported 
6112 communicant members, and a Sunday 
School enrollment of officers, teachers and 
scholars of 4533. During the year $17,- 
813.48 was contributed for benevolent pur- 
poses; $133,365 for congregational pur- 
poses; value of Church property $1,413,700; 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


that of parsonages, $160,000. The report 
on finance was submitted by Rey. Francis 
Schmuck. The report was adopted. Clas- 
sis adjourned to meet May 19, 1930, at 
Bethany Church, Baltimore, Md., at 8 P. M. 

This was one of the most pleasant ses- 
sions that the writer has attended for 
many years. The business was transacted 
with speed, so much so that the delegates 
did not even find time to eall at the White 
House. If any one of our readers should 
happen to be in Washington over Sunday, 
they should not fail to attend Grace Re- 
formed Church at the Capital City. This 
is one of the Churches up to date, and very 
active along all lines of Church work. It 
has a membership of 500, and contributed 
for benevolent purposes the sum of $4,952 
during the last year. They gave about 
$22,000 to the Forward Movement, only 33 
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congregations in the entire denomination Leinbach, pastor. May 3, Schuylkill— 
giving more. Supper at 7 P. M., St. Peter’s Church, 
—Henry C. Schlueter, Frackville, Rey. Adam Schellhase, pastor. 
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Miss Greta P, Hinkle, Editor, 416 Schaff 
Building, Phila., Pa. 


The program for the 15th Triennial Con- 
vention of the W. M.S. G. S. in Hickory, 
North Carolina, was carried out as planned 
with few exceptions. Dr. A. V. Casselman 
delivered the Sunday morning sermon in- 
stead of Dr. Bartholomew, who was de- 
tained in Philadelphia. Miss Carrie M. 
Kerschner gave the 2 literature talks plan- 
ned by Miss Greta P. Hinkle, who was 
compelled to return to her home because of 
illness. A pleasant surprise was the addi- 
tion to the Sunday evening service, at 
which Dr. C. E. Schaeffer was the speaker, 
of several numbers by the High School 
Glee Club. It was a keen disappointment, 
not only to the delegates but also to the 
local people, that a storm prevented the 
trip to Blowing Rock which had been ar- 
ranged for Monday afternoon. Those who 
stayed in Hickory until Tuesday enjoyed 
this ‘‘mountain top’’ experience, Through- 
out the convention the Church was beau- 
tifully decorated with peonies from the 
garden of Mr. and Mrs. Shuford, and the 
graceful long leaf pine. Everywhere there 
was evident the thoughtful, hospitable 
spirit of Mrs. C. C. Bost, who might in 
reality be called the Convention Hostess. 
She and the members of the local Church 
were untiring in their efforts to see that 
all the guests were happy and comfortable 
and they succeeded without fail. 

It was with a great deal of regret that 
the resignations of Mrs. Irvin W. Hen- 
dricks, as director of the Educational Com- 
mission, and Mrs. E. W. Lentz, as editor 
of the W. M. S. section of the ‘‘Outlook 
of Missions,’’? were received. Mrs. Hen- 
dricks has served in this capacity for 12 
years and Mrs. Lentz 10 years 

The following officers and secretaries 
will serve during the coming Triennium: 
president, Mrs. Lewis L. Anewalt, Allen- 
town; Ist vice-president, Mrs. B. B. 
Krammes; 2nd vice-president, Mrs. Irvin 
W. Hendricks; recording secretary, Mrs. 
F. W. Leich; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Bessie Shade, Royersford, Pa.; treasurer, 
Mrs. R. W. Herbster; statistical secretary, 
Miss 8. Elizabeth Zimmerman; executive 
secretary, Miss Carrie M. Kerschner; sec- 
retary of literature, Miss Greta P. Hinkle; 
director Educational Commission, Mrs. E. 
W. Lentz; secretary of G. M. G. and M. B., 
Miss Ruth Heinmiller; secretary of print- 
ing, Mrs. Henry S. Gekeler; secretary of 
thank offering, Mrs. F. R. Casselman; sec- 
retary of life members and members in 
memoriam, Miss Ella Klumb, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; secretary of temperance, Mrs. 
Maud Trescher, Jeanette, Pa.; secretary of 
stewardship, Mrs. John Lentz; secretary of 
organization and membership, Mrs. Abram 
Simmons; secretary of Central West, Miss 
Helen Nott, Milwaukee, Wis; historian, 
Mrs. F. H. Diehm. 

A complete account of the convention 
will appear in coming issues of the ‘‘Out- 
look of Missions.’’ 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
(Continued from page 2) 
secured, bringing the total congregational 
lay-chairmen for that Classis up to 22. 
The schedule of Classical Rallies is as 
follows: April 30, Tohickon—7.45 P. M., 
First Church, Quakertown, Rev. Jerome 


Rey. E. W. Lentz, pastor. (Annual meet- 
ing.) Goshenhoppen—Meeting at 7.45 (S. 
T.), Zion Church, Pottstown, Rev. H. A. 
Kosman, pastor. EH, Susquehanna—Supper 
at 7.30 P. M., First Church, Sunbury, Rev. 
E. Roy Corman, pastor. Lancaster (east- 
ern)—Supper at 6.30 P. M., Y. M. C. A., 
Lancaster, Pa. Lancaster (western)—Sup- 
per at 7 P. M., St. John Church, Harrisburg, 
Rev. David Dunn, pastor. Reading—Noon 
Luncheon, Grace (Alsace) Church, Read- 
ing (Annual meeting), Rev. J. M. Mengel, 
pastor. Lebanon—Meeting at 7.30 P. M. 
Grace Church, Avon, Pa., Rev. Warren C. 
Hess, pastor. W. Susquehanna — Noon 
Luncheon, St. John Church, Williamsport, 
Rey. W. C. Rittenhouse, pastor. Wyoming 
(eastern)—Supper at 6 P. M., First Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Rev. H. S. May, pastor. 
Lehigh—Dinner at 7.30 P. M. (Daylight 
Saving Time), Americus Hotel, Allentown. 


A $5,000 gift to Phoebe Home was an- 
nounced at the Goshenhoppen Classical 
Rally at Pottstown—‘‘ And we will organ- 
ize and canvass every member of my large 
congregation,’’? said the jubilant pastor 
who announced the gift. 

Two hundred seventy-five people at- 
tended the Goshenhoppen Rally and gave 
close attention to the addresses by Elder 
E. S. Fretz, Lay General Chairman; Rev. 
R. M. Kern, Rev. J. Hamilton Smith, 
D.D., newly elected Classical President, 
and Rev. F. H. Moyer, Superintendent of 
Phoebe Home. 

Two hundred fifteen attended the East 
Pennsylvania Classical Rally at Bangor last 
night. A $500 gift was announced which 
had come spontaneously to one pastor. 
East Pennsylvania Classis set itself solidly 
behind the Campaign, and in congrega- 
tional meetings held at the close of the 
Rally enlisted many new lay congrega- 
tional chairmen and workers. Twenty-eight 
Lay Congregational Chairmen are now en- 
listed in this Classis. 

The western section of Wyoming Clas- 
sis held a rally for 9 charges at Watson- 
town, May 6th. In spite of 6 hours of rain 
all seats in the dining room were filled 
with 80 present. Here was another meeting 
of enthusiasm and conviction. The east- 
ern section of the Classis met at Wilkes- 
Barre May 14. 

Mr. Edgar 8. Maurer, of Pottstown, Lay 
Classical Chairman for Goshenhoppen, is 
setting a fast pace for other Lay Classi- 
cal Chairmen. He is calling together the 
Lay Congregational Chairmen to attend an 
adjourned meeting of Goshenhoppen Clas- 
sis at Pottstown, May 18. Here definite 
check-up will be made upon each congre- 
gation in the Classis; whether Heads of 
Families Lists have been sent in; whether 
Chairmen have been elected; and whether 
chairmen and committees have been or- 
ganized ready to solicit larger advance 
gifts between May 18 and May 31. 

This is an idea which other Classes could 
follow with great profit. It is thorough 
work now that will bring us victory June 
2 to 9. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


By B. H. 
Dou- 


Pentecost, A Renewal of Power. 
Bruner. 162 pages, price, $1.50. 
bleday, Doran & Co. 

The author has got at the essence 
Pentecost. There is no time wasted 
quibbling over any of the furnishings or 
drapery of the narrative in the book of 
Acts. Each of the nine chapters deals 
with essential experiences of the embryo 


of 
in 
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Church on that first Christian Day of 
Pentecost. What is more, he has got at 
the meaning of Pentecost for the Church 
of our day. If anyone is looking for a 
treatment of the historic experience of 
Pentecost with bearings on the problems 
of our modern Christianity, he can have 
it in this book. 

The single chapter on ‘‘The Unity of 
Pentecost’’ is itself worth the price of 
the book, especially in this day when the 
talk on Church Union is so much in the 
air. He shows us that the ‘‘one accord’? 
of that early company was centered in 
Jesus only, and presents a powerful ap- 
peal for the relegation to the background 
of our religious life of all externals, such 
as creed, ritual and organization, and for 
the devotion of the Church’s power and 
attention to the weightier matters of our 
religion—the brotherhood of the race, spir- 
itual unity and peace. 

All through the book a note of reality 
is sounded. In the chapter on ‘‘The 
Aftermath of Pentecost,’’ Dr. Bruner says, 
‘“Three thousand people accepted Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Christ, repented of their 
sin of having rejected Him, and were bap- 
tized into His name; not because of a 
tremendous organization which had been 
functioning in advance; not because of a 
splendid publicity committee and life- 
sized pictures of the evangelist on every 
prominent billboard in Jerusalem; not be- 
cause an army of personal workers had 
dragged them down the ‘‘sawdust trail’? 
to the musie of a Pentecostal brass band 
and amid the cheers and applause of the 
multitude—but simply because they had 
been pricked to their hearts by the pow- 
erful preaching of Peter.’’ 

The book is very readable, both with 
respect to the author’s style and the pub- 
lisher’s form on the finished page. 


—A. N.S. 
Poster Making for the Amateur. By Anne 
Woodrow Vandevanter. Price, $1,00. 


National Publishing Company. 

Here at last is a book which is not con- 
tent with saying merely that ‘‘ Anybody 
can make posters’’— 

It actually tells clearly and definitely 
all that anyone needs to know about poster- 
making. It admits that good posters must 
be made carefully and shows every step 
of the making. The book is well written, 
well illustrated and altogether so helpful 
to young people’s societies, classes, guilds, 
clubs and other Church organizations that 
Iam glad to recommend it to the leaders 
of our Churches. 

—Catherine Miller Balm. 


OBLTUAKS 


LULU KENDLE DITTO 


A member of Christ Church, Hagerstown, 
Md., Lulu Kendle Ditto, fell asleep in 
Jesus on April 26. She was one of those 
Christian characters whose conduct and 
service adorned the profession she had 
made in her young days. During the pres- 
ent pastorate of 25 years, she never missed 
a communion service. I am safe in saying 
that she never failed to be in her place 
in the house of God when possible. At- 
tentively she followed the preaching of 
the Word, and in consequence she grew in 
grace and wisdom, She was always look- 
ing about for something to do. She never 
felt satisfied without having some one: 
whom she was influencing to confess Christ. 
Nothing pleased her pastor more than to 
receive a visit from her to confer about 
the best way to bring some one to a deci- 
sion for Christ. In her illness and death 


she triumphed by her faith in her Saviour, — 
Whom she so loyally honored in her life. — ; 


—C.C. ~ 


